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Religion in Japan 
By the Editor 


Illustrated from Stereographs Copyright of Underwood & Underwood, London and New York 


TRANGE as the statement may 
seem concerning a people whose 


land is full of temples, and shrines, 

and churches and sacred books and 

priests and missionaries, it has been said 
that the Japanese come “as near to being 
a nation of atheists as any people upon the 
planet.” This declaration was not made 
for the sake of effect by a writer who knew 
little or nothing about Japan, but by 
a missionary, the Rev. Henry Scott 
Jefferys, who had studied the people, 
worked among them for years, and was 
closely intimate with their nature and 
characteristics. The general opinion, in 
fact, seems to be that the adoption of 
Western civilization has been harmful to 
all the Eastern religions, and has assisted 
very little in the spread of Christianity 
so far as a living vital faith in Christ and 
His work is concerned. ‘ The people 
themselves,” says the Rev. Herbert 
Moore, another missionary, “‘ have the 
very haziest notions of what they are 
supposed to believe,’ and he adds, “ As 
knowledge extends religious belief dies 
out. The Japanese have never been a 
particularly religious people, and what 
faith they have will not stand the light of 
scientific examination, so that it is the 
tarest thing to see an educated man 
visiting a temple for purposes of worship.”’ 
From the religious point of view Japan 
is, and always has been, a land of anoma- 
lies. Even after the revision of the 
Constitution and right down to 1873, 
every. public place, whether in city, vil- 
lage or rural district, had its notice board 
bearing the words: “ As long as the sun 
shall warm the earth let no Christian be so 
bold as to come to Japan; and let all 
know that the King of Spain himself or 
the Christian’s God, or the great God of 
all, if he violate this command, shall pay 
for it with his head.” This blasphemous 
notice originated in the opposition which 
the Japanese centuries ago manifested to 
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Christianity as presented by early Jesuit 
missionaries, and as soon as Western 
civilization took a hold of the people, 
the notice, although remaining on the 
notice boards, was practically a dead 
letter, Christian missionaries working in 
the very sight of the notice. Finally, as 
the result of public opinion, the obsolete 
law was formally abolished. 

There is really no particular faith which 
can be called the religion of the Japanese, 
in the same sense as Christianity is the 
religion of European countries. The mass 
of the people are generally supposed to be 
Buddhists, but they really know very 
little about the doctrines of Buddha, and 
at the time of the Chinese war it was 
no uncommon thing to hear Buddhism 
spoken of slightingly because of its im- 
portation from China. Of course, it is 
impossible for the common people to get 
any real grasp of the principles of Bud- 
dhism for the sacred books extend to 
nearly seven thousand volumes, and even 
if. they had the desire they have not the 
leisure to master this library. Yet each 
worshipper is supposed to read every line 
ofeach volume. To get over the difficulty 
a very convenient scheme has been con- 
trived. The whole of the books are 
arranged upon a bookcase which revolves 
on a pivot, and any worshipper who can 
turn the bookcase round three times 
without stopping is promised all the bene- 
fits accruing to a study of the volumes. 
Obviously, therefore, none but a student 
would take the trouble to master the 
principles of a religion, the advantages 
of which can be obtained in so easy and 
rapid a fashion. 

Another way in which religion is “ made 
easy” for the people by the Buddhist 
priests is the following. At the doors of 
many of the temples are two gigantic 
wooden figures painted red and enclosed 
in cages of wire. If a worshipper wishes 
for anything he writes its name upon 








The great annual procession at Nikko in honour of the Tokugawa Shoguns. 
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a piece of paper, chews this up and spits 
it at the figure. If it passes through the 
meshes of the wire-netting and sticks on 
the image, it is supposed that the desire 
will be granted, but if it is caught by the 
wire, the petition will be refused. The 
visitor to the Buddhist temples of Japan 
will see these images at the entrances 
to the buildings plastered all over 
with the pieces of chewed paper 
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the image will 
account of its 


from its colossal size 
always be interesting on 
romantic history. 
Another great Buddha, even more 
famous than that at Nara, although not 
quite so high, stands at Kamakura. It 
is of bronze, and rises 49 feet 7 inches 
from the ground. The circumference is 





which have adhered to them. 
Buddhism was first preached 
in Japan in the sixth century, 
but three hundred years passed 
before it gained much hold 
upon the people, and then not 
on its own merits, but because 
a priest, Kobo Daishi by name, 
showed that Shintoism, the 
indigenous religion of the land, 
was by no means antagonistic to 
Buddhism. The Shinto gods, he 
declared, were really incarna- 
tions of the Buddhist deities. 
and this idea being received 
with favour, Buddhism spread 
rapidly and the Shinto creed 
itself became corrupted. Shinto 


temples were for about a 
thousand years after Kobo 
Daishis time, served by 
Buddhist priests, and their 


architecture became very ornate. 
It was about this time that 
those great images of Buddha, 
of which Japan possesses several, 
were constructed. The one at 
Nara is fifty-six feet high, and fif- 
teen men can be accommodated 
inside the head. The figure is 
supposed to date from the middle of the 
eighth century. About a hundred years 
after the great image was cast, its head 
fell off and another was made and mounted 
on the body. During a civil war in 1180 
the temple in which the Buddha then 
stood was burned to the ground, and the 
second head was melted. The temple was 
rebuilt and a fresh head cast and placed 
in position, but the building was again 
destroyed by fire in 1567, and the head 
of the image rolled off. Whether this 
third head was replaced or whether a 
fourth was cast is not known, but apart 





The procession in honour of the Tokugawa Shaguns leaving the 
Temple at Nikko. 


97 feet 2 inches, the length of the face 8 
feet 5 inches, the length of each eye 3 feet 
11 inches, the length of each ear 6 feet 6 
inches, the width of the mouth 3 feet 2 
inches, and the circumference of the thumb 
3 feet. It is supposed to have been cast 
in 1252. The interior of the image is 
fitted as a temple. A third great image 
of Buddha is to be seen at Hyogo. 
Shintoism, “‘ The Way of the Gods,”’ is 
the religion of the upper and official 
classes, so far as those classes have any 
religion. In a sense it is an established 
religion, for its temples are maintained 
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out of the imperial revenues and by local 
taxation, and at certain festivals during 
the year, government and municipal off- 
cials are expected to attend the temple 
services. But few of the Japanese people 
have any regard for -Shintoism. The 
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with ancestor worship, and the gods 
are said to be eight hundred millions, 
a number used indefinitely like our word 
myriad. Shinto temples are very plain 
buildings, quite unlike Buddhist shrines. 
The rooms are bare and unpainted, the 

roofs are merely of thatch 








Shinto Priests carrying curious religious emblems in the Annual 
Procession at Nikko. 


masses care nothing at all for it, although 
at the revolution of 1868, this faith was 
purged of much of its Buddhistic corrup- 
tion, and officially it was made the 
national religion. The upper classes, too, 
have no belief in Shintoism as a faith, and 
that it should continue to be officially 
recognised and supported is an anomaly, 
seeing that it appeals to no class in the 
nation. It is a kind of animism, mixed 





and there is neither idol, 
altar nor ornament. The 
characteristic symbol of 
Shintoism is a_ curious 
gateway standing in front 
of the temple and called 
a torti. It consists of 
two stone or wooden up- 
rights, with two cross bars, 
but no one knows its 
origin or significance. For 
every Shinto temple there 
are nine or ten Buddhist 
temples, the proportion 
being accounted for, not 
only by the greater popu- 
larity of the latter, but 
by the fact that the 
Buddhists are divided up 
into numerous sects, each 
with its own priests and 
buildings. 

*SThe Mecca of _ the 
Shintoists is Nikko, a city 
noted for its many tem- 
ples and mausolea, and its 
beautiful gardens. It is 
approached through an 
avenue of giant cryptomeria 
trees, stretching for over 
20 miles, one of the finest 
and longest avenues in the 
world. The temples have 
been described as “glorious 
in colour as the Alhambra 
in the days of its splen- 
dour.” The Rev. J. 
Llewellyn Thomas, who visited Nikko, 
says, ‘Each of the mausolea embraces 
a set of buildings every detail of which 
challenges the eye. The precincts in- 
clude innumerable stone and _ bronze 
lanterns, portals within portals, pagodas, 
courts, chapels and temples, and ora- 
tories, adorned with the most elaborate 
carvings in wood, bronze and ivory, re- 
presenting gods, demons, dragons, lions, 
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The interior of the Ikagame Temple, one of the most magnificent Buddhist sanctuaries in Japan. 


tigers, unicorns, elephants, and monkeys, 
flowers and plants. Words can give but 
a faint idea of the conscientiousness of the 
work, the gorgeous magnificence of the 
whole, and the beauty of its deep green 
setting.” 

On the 17th April in each year a memor- 
ial service is held in the principal temple 
at Nikko, in honour of the Tokugawa 


Shoguns, Ieyasu and Iemitsu, who lived 
in the early part of the seventeenth _cen- 
tury and re-established the Shogunate or 
military dictatorship which kept the 
Mikado in a subordinate position, although 
he nominally ruled. As a part of this 
memorial ceremony, which lasts all day, 
the Shinto priests organize a great pro- 
cession and march about the town to the 
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strains of music. Many of the priests 
wear curious masks with long noses, others 
don robes of painted cotton cloth, and 
others again ride on horseback in the pro- 
cession. _Umbrellas, flags and paddle- 
shaped symbols are carried much in the 
same way as banners in this country, and 
the people assemble in thowsands to see 
the procession, although so far as they are 
concerned, at any rate, the religious spirit 
is generally conspicuous by its absence. 
The photographs which illustrate this 
article were taken this year, and show 
different parts of the great Nikko proces- 
sion. 

A funeral in Japan is a notable event, 
if the relatives of the deceased are fairly 
well off. Many priests attend the house 
of death, and while some sit silently in the 
road, others read a list of the virtues of 
the one who has passed away. It matters 
not what sort of a life the man lived. 
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A typical Shinto priest at the leyasu Temple, Nikko. 


nothing but good is said of him, for his 
friends naturally wish him to join the 
ranks of the “Shin” or gods, and the 
only method of achieving this is that the 
man shall have followed their “to” or 
way. So the poor people fancy that by 
lying as to their dead relative’s merits, 
they can deceive the gods and pass him 
through under false pretences. A _ pro- 
cession is then formed, which marches 
from the house to the cemetery, and 
after a service in the temple, the coffin 
containing the body is interred. These 
funeral processions are often a mile or 
more in length. First march two coolies 
with paper lanterns on poles, bearing 
the name and armorial bearings of the 
Religious insi=nia borne upon the shoulders of deceased. Then, walking two abreast, 

devotees in the great procession at Nikko. come the bearers of floral offerings, often 
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latter is the nearest 
kinsman of the deceased, 
who walks directly be- 
hind the coffin and 
carries a little cage, in 
which the spirit of the 
dead is supposed to be 
dwelling for the time 
being. All through the 
ceremony, at the house 
and at the cemetery, the 
mourners chat and sip 
tea, and show no rever- 
ence whatever for 
the religious observances 
through which the priests 
are going. 

So far as Christianity 
is concerned, progress in 
Japan isslow. Thepeople, 
and especially the official 
classes, are kindly dis- 
posed towards our faith, 
particularly since the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
but there is no sign of 
any real turning to 











A funeral procession at Osaka, Jap. The trees which are being 
carried take the place of our wreaths, 








numbering scores, sent by friends. These 
offerings take curious forms, sometimes 
they are trees of considerable size, 
attached to bamboo sockets with four 
little feet enabling them to be placed 
ilckeo. ; in an_ upright position round the 
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: grave. At other times they will be 
t his } pyramids of evergreens, seven or eight 
the 7 feet high, adorned with red berries and 
| the } flowers, real or artificial, and erected on 
t the } long bamboo poles, or perhaps some friends 
or § will send cabbages run to seed, which are 
t by § much used as tokens of sympathy. 
erits, J After the bearers of floral offerings come 
him § cages of living birds, supplied by the 
pro- § undertaker. These are released at inter- 
rches } vals, and of course fly back to the under- 
and | taker to be used at the next funeral. 
coffin § Coolies with trays of rice and cakes follow, 
[hese then gorgeously arrayed priests riding in 
le or jinrickshas, and the coffin, in the shape 
oolies § ofa tub, placed upon a highly ornamented 
the } bier. The mourners, dressed in white 
f the § clothes lent by the undertaker, bring up 
pro the rear. The most important of these The great bronze image of Buddha at Kamakura. 
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Christ. Many prominent men are in 
favour of the adoption of Christianity as 
the State religion of the country, and 
indeed a commission of Japanese states- 
men which visited Europe some years ago 
‘to study civilization, advised such a step, 
but in the not unlikely event of this 
adoption, the movement would be entirely 
political. 1+ is a curious fact not generally 
known that in the present war and during 
the conflict with China in 1894 the Japan- 
ese Government allowed a number of 
native Christian ministers to accompany 
the regiments as chaplains. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society, too, in con- 
junction with the National Bible Society 
of Scotland, has been permitted to pre- 
sent to the Japanese soldiers as they 
have gone to the front portable copies 
of the New Testament in their native 
tongue. 
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Christians in Japan have full liberty of 
worship and all the rights of citizens. 
In fact, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives is, and has been since 
1890, a Christian (a Presbyterian), and 
fourteen years ago when the present 
Constitution came into force, no fewer 
than fourteen Christians were elected to 
seats in the Lower House of the Diet, a 
number altogether out of proportion to 
the percentage of Christians in the nation. 
It is estimated that there are about a 
hundred thousand Christians in Japan, 
of whom nearly a half are Roman Catho- 
lics, and sixteen thousand belong to the 
Greek Church. The Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists have about ten thou- 
sand each, and the remainder, with few 
exceptions, are in the Anglican commu- 
nion. The Christian Endeavour move- 
ment, too, is very strong in Japan. 
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Photo by the Topical Press Agency, London. 


New Testaments such as these have been presented by thousands to Japanese troops as 


they left Kobe for the seat of war. 
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ILL it be a greater sign of our 
Christian progress in success- 
ful training of the young, if 


within the next generation the 
Sunday School as an institution, should 
vanish altogether, or should be so changed 
and improved that the dreams of its most 
enthusiastic supporters should be far 
excelled by the reality ? Such a question 
often arises in the minds of those who are 
intimately concerned with Sunday School 
work. We see. in many quarters, schools, 
not only diminishing in numbers, but 
almost entirely lacking in any members 
of our better class and more highly 
educated families. Even in the ranks of 
our teachers few are found of those, who, 
by their training and position, are best 
qualified to exert a healthy influence on 
the children. Where such a state of 
things exists it gives rise for serious 
thought. Why should these things be ? 
An honest attempt to answer the 
question, it is to be feared, drives us to 
the conclusion that in many cases the 
fault lies with the Sunday School itself. 
While the methods of the day-school have 
advanced by leaps and bounds, the me- 
thods of the Sunday School have remained 
atastandstill. Children who have become 
used to the best teaching from the bright- 
est and most excellently equipped day- 
school teachers will not suffer the amateur 
and uninteresting, though pious, and 
profitable talk of their Sunday School 
teachers. If they go, the effect upon them 
is much worse than if they absented them- 
selves, for the spirit of inattention, criti- 
cism, the growing sense of superiority to 
their elders, and many similar evils, are 
soon evinced. 
The first element in the problem lies, 
therefore, with the teachers. Now, it is 
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a task from which one shrinks, to say a 
word in criticism of so unselfish, earnest, 
and devoted a set of men and women as 
are the teachers of our Sunday Schools. 
But the word must be spoken. Many who 
have served us in the past are only hinder- 
ing us now. Our teachers have been 
chosen all too easily and haphazard. 
If a young Christian was eager to do some 
kind of work in the Church, without more 
ado a class in Sunday School was com- 
mitted to the raw recruit, and that was 
the end of the matter. Now, care in the 
choice of Sunday School teachers is only 
second in importance to the choice of a 
minister, and should certainly be as much 
the care of the Church as the latter office. 
Candidates should be eagerly and earnestly 
sought after, sifted, trained, and given the 
work most suited to them—not by any 
means the youngest children, as a matter 
of course. Many might be effective 
teachers of older classes, who would be 
useless in an infant room. Special study 
and training for the teachers should be 
insisted on—if they will not submit them- 
selves to it their services should be forth- 
with declined. From the majority not 
more than one lesson a week should be 
expected. If we must have two schools, 
then let us have two sets of teachers. It 
is the judgment of the present writer, 
however, that one of the most needed 
reformations in Sunday School work 
(save in exceptional districts, e.g.. the 
slums of our cities) is the abolishing of 
afternoon schools altogether. Get the 
children and teachers in the morning hour, 
when all are fresh, and restore both to the 
home circle, the quiet hour, the beauties of 
nature, or the associations of friendship 
for the Sunday afternoon. Most of 
our Sunday School teachers are cruelly 
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overworked. Busy all the week, their Sun- 
day is so crowded that they lose the sense 
of its restfulness, and are deprived of its 
recuperative power. The task of satisfac- 
torily preparing one lesson is more than 
enough for the majority, so that with two 
lessons the attempt is simply not made, 
and the teaching fails miserably. 

There are some teachers, however, who 
make no pretence to teach, who frankly 
say that they do not wish to do so. Their 
ideal is to have the Sunday School as 
different from the day-school as possible 
(and certainly they succeed in this !), and 
to relieve the children of all tasks, and 
give them a pleasant hour of friendly, 
good-intentioned counsel, and a chapter 
of an interesting story. Well, whatever 
this conduct of a class is to be called, it 
is not Sunday School teaching. In many 
instances these are our most popular 
teachers, and superintendents prize them, 
because they hold their classes so well 
together and are great favourites with 
their scholars. Such methods ruin and 
demoralise a whole school. We must re- 
introduce and insist upon good, true, 
educational work as the basis of our 
classes, and the superintendent must see 
that this is thoroughly carried out. 

The minimum of preparation-work for 
the scholars should include accurate repeti- 
tion of some passage of Scripture—all the 
great portions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments should be committed to memory 
in the course of six years in a Sunday 
School. Secondly, a verse or two of a 
standard hymn should be learned every 
Sunday, until the great treasures of our 
hymn-books are known by heart. Thirdly 
the lesson portion should be carefully stu- 
died at home, so that every child is fami- 
liar with its contents before coming to 
Sunday School. Fourthly, the gist of the 
lesson should be summed up in some crisp, 
memorable sentence, and this should be 
committed to memory by each child at the 
close of the lesson, and be repeated by 
each child at the beginning of the lesson 
on the following week.* These sentences 


* As an illustration of the application of this 
method attention may be called to a little book 
by the present writer, ‘‘ A Catechism on the 
Teaching of Jesus.”” H.R. Allenson. Id. 
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may be chosen from Scripture, poetry, or 
some first-class prose author. 

In senior classes other methods should 
be resorted to, in addition to those above- 
named. Written questions may be given 
out on one Sunday, to be answered in 
writing during the week, and read and 
discussed in class on the following week. 
Short papers should be read by members 
of the class, and the teacher should also 
contribute in this way in regular rotation. 
To some member of the class should be 
entrusted each week a careful examina- 
tion of the difference between the author- 
ised and revised versions of the lesson, and 
these should be tabulated in writing and 
read to the class. If the lesson is taken 
from the Gospels the same principle should 
be applied to the parallel narratives, one 
scholar being made answerable for a 
knowledge of each. To other members 
of the class should be given the task of 
contributing information as to the geo- 
graphical, historical, biographical, or other 
particulars contained in the lesson. All 
schools should be better provided than 
they generally are with photographs, 
maps, models, and so forth. Much in- 
terest may be added to school work by 
stimulating the collection of such objects. 
All lessons should be illustrated by means 
of pictures—there are now many excellent 
series published both in this country and 
in America, and schools should not be 
satisfied without, at least, one good col- 
lection, though it is infinitely better if each 
class has a collection of its own. 

School money would be much better 
expended in this way than in the meaning- 
less and harmful bribery of prizes, treats, 
and other similar abominations. The 
hideous rivalry that is often created by 
the means so frequently resorted to in 
order to induce scholars to come to a 
certain school, or to keep them within 
its walls, is morally bad, and has a de- 
grading influence upon the tone of teachers 
and scholars alike. The object of all 
school finance cught to be to find means 
whereby to increase its own efficiency, 
and this goal can only be reached by im- 
proving the methods of teaching, and the 
quality of instruction within its own 
borders. 
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In a recent interesting discussion of 
Sunday School problems in an American 
journal there was almost universal tes- 
timony that the great need of all schools 
was to find teachers thoroughly in earnest 
about their work, and ready to subject 
themselves to the necessary 
discipline of training, whereby 
alone effective teaching could 
be attained. Surely it is not 
too great a task for each Sun- 
day School ¢o train its own 
teachers. This seems the only 
satisfactory solution of the 
pressing and ever present 
problem. The Sunday School 
teacher cannot be produced 
in a day or a week, and much 
of the talk to which we often 
listen, or much of the ex- 
cellent advice that is given in 
articles (like this one!) is 
either not listened to at all, or 
tends to discourage those who 
receive it. Let us look ahead, 
and set ourselves with all 
earnestness to remedy the 
defect. In connection with 
every Sunday School let there 
be established a Teachers’ 
Preparation Class, forming the 
senior class of the _ school, 
meeting at the same hour, and 
into which would be regularly 
drafted all the senior scholars, 
who showed any aptitude for 
teaching, or any desire to pur- 
sue it. Let the management of 
this class be given to the most 
competent person to be found— 
no sacrifice in school or church 
could be too great to secure such service, 
for no work could be more important. 
The difficulty would thus be overcome 
that so often baffles such attempts, viz., 
that no evening during the week can be 
found at which all who would like to do 
so, can assemble for such study. This 
Normal Class would also be a source 
from which could always be drawn supply- 
teachers for vacant classes, and thus super- 
intendents would be relieved of a real and 
constantly pressing trouble—the class 
without a teacher. Of course the work 
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of such a class would require to be very 
thorough, all methods of teaching—the 
necessary psychology, as well as_ the 
requisite training in Biblical knowledge 
would have to be thoroughly done. But 
think of the change effected in any school, 
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Professor G. Currie Martin. 

within a few years’ time, where such 
a scheme was adopted. A new ideal of 
teaching would be thereby created. No 
one would imagine that anybody could 
become a Sunday School teacher without 
careiul, long, and adequate training. The 
most interesting class in the school would 
be the highest, and it would be everyone’s 
aim to reach it, and to enjoy its privileges. 
The school would very soon be provided 
with such a set of efficient teachers, 
trained within its own walls, that it would 
set and maintain a healthy tradition. 
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The magnifying of the teacher’s office 
is, without doubt, the great element in 
securing success in Sunday School work. 
It would greatly assist to this end if the 
Churches would see to it that the teachers 
were more clearly recognised as the officers 
of the Church. It should not be left to the 
superintendent, or even the committee of 
the Sunday School to appoint them. 
When a new teacher has undergone a few 
weeks’ probation (and this should be 
recognised as necessary), then in solemn 
assembly of the Church, the teacher should 
be consecrated to the high office to which 
he or-she has been called. Such service 
should’ rank only second to that of the 
ministry of the Gospel, indeed it is 
questionable whether it can be ranked at 
all‘on a lower level—it is simply a special 
form of that work. 

Another point that seems of great im- 
portance is to encourage in all schools 
lessons on Church History and missionary 
enterprise. In the senior classes, at least, 
these subjects should be well and care- 
fully taught. The development of the 
Church, its’ struggles and successes, its 
martyrs and teachers, its reformers and 
saints, should all be familiar to our elder 
scholars. Then, in particular, the story of 
the special section of the Church to which 
the individual School belongs should be 
intimately known. The names of the 
great heroes and heroines of her past 
should be household words, and her share 
in the spread of Christianity, and her 
contribution to the Church’s life, should 
be clearly explained. All missionary zeal 
is fostered by knowledge. Courses of 
missionary lessons, divided into fields of 
missionary labour, the work of various 
societies, the service of individual workers, 
or on other easily discoverable plans 
should form an essential part of every 
school curriculum. 

It would greatly facilitate many of 
these improvements if a better series of 
lessons than the “ International’’ could 
be introduced into our schools. It is 
greatly to be desired that our London 
Sunday School Union would set itself free 
from the bondage of the American scheme 
if it cannot get more scope for the ideas 
held by many of its own members on this 
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matter. The international lessons have 
done great service, but they are not suf- 
ficiently progressive, or scientifically ar- 
ranged. They frequently are extremely 
scrappy and ill balanced and very often 
present a most inadequate basis in the 
passage selected, for the lesson designed 
to be taught. What is particularly irri- 
tating is to find a fragment of a Gospel 
narrative given under the head of the 
whole subject, when a few verses selected 
from earlier and later chapters would give 
a complete view of the subject. It greatly 
increases the difficulty of securing good 
teaching when badly chosen lessons are 
offered to the teachers as a basis. 

No school can, however, be considered 
properly equipped unless it has its side 
of active service. More senior scholars 
are lost because they have nothing given 
them to do than for any other reason. All 
cannot be Sunday School teachers, and we 


must find other outlets for the energies | 
of our scholars than the Normal Class. | 
The establishment of a Boys’ Brigade or | 


similar society for the lads who are outside 
the school, the management of which is 
in large measure entrusted to the members 
of the young men’s classes, is admirable for 
holding them together, or for bringing 
new recruits to the school itself. 

Gymnasium practice and teaching, am- 
bulance class, missionary sewing-meeting, 
girls’ working-class for home-missionary 
purposes, technical classes in such sub- 
jects as wood-carving, brushwork, metal- 
work, etc., are all helpful adjuncts, if the 
management and teaching is, as far as 
possible, put into the hands of the senior 
scholars. 

After all, the primary question is, For 
whai does a Sunday School exist? Con- 
fused ideas as to its main object give rise 
to the greatest confusion as to the best 
methods for carrying out that purpose. 
If its main object is the same as that of an 
evangelistic service, viz., to lead to im- 
mediate decision for Jesus Christ, then 
every school is absolutely defeating its 
own purpose. Yet one often listens to 


addresses on Sunday School platforms, 
and prayers in Sunday School prayer- 
meetings, that give one the distinct im- 
pression that many Sunday School teachers. 
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The Sunday School of the Future 


have this idea. Surely the true object 
of a Sunday School is not so simple and 
so easily expressed as this. Assuredly its 
intention is defeated, if the scholars do not 
become disciples of Jesus Christ, but many 
are such before they enter, and many 
remain long after they have made this 
decision. The purpose of the Sunday 
School is to give a thorough training in 
the contents of the Bible as interpreted 
by a wise, enlightened, and studious 
Christian experience, and enforce and 
commend these teachings in the lives of 
the scholars. To train and develop a 
generation of strong, healthy, well-educa- 
ted Christian men and women, who will 
go forth into the world as witnesses 
in word and work for Jesus Christ, is surely 
the supreme purpose of the Sunday 
Schools. Within its walls they should be 
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trained not only in theory but in practice 
of active Christianity, and they will then 
form the nation’s strongest bulwark 
against the menacing foes of scepticism, 
indifference, worldliness, and materialism, 
that threaten the best blood of our race. 
Christian principles applied to practice 
by methods of enlightened and broad 
teaching should guard our young men and 
women in the most efficient way against 
the insidious dangers of gambling, intem- 
perance, pleasure-seeking, and other evils, 
and to produce such alliance of the theo- 
retical and practical, no agency has yet 
been discovered that can better render 
that high and holy service than a well- 
managed, well-disciplined,  well-staffed 
Sunday School. Therefore have we hope. 


G. CURRIE MARTIN. 
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of the Church. It should not be left to the 
superintendent, or even the committee of 
the Sunday School to appoint them. 
When a new teacher has undergone a few 
weeks’ probation (and this should be 
recognised as necessary), then in solemn 
assembly of the Church, the teacher should 
be consecrated to the high office to which 
he or-she has been called. Such service 
should rank only second to that of the 
ministry of the Gospel, indeed it is 
questionable whether it can be ranked at 
all‘on a lower level—it is simply a special 
form of that work. 

Another point that seems of great im- 
portance is to encourage in all schools 
lessons on Church History and missionary 
enterprise. In the senior classes, at least, 
these’ subjects should be well and care- 
fully taught. The development of the 
Church, its’ struggles and successes, its 
martyrs and teachers, its reformers and 
saints, should all be familiar to our elder 
scholars. Then, in particular, the story of 
the special section of the Church to which 
the individual School belongs should be 
intimately known. The names of the 
great heroes and heroines of her past 
should be household words, and her share 
in the spread of Christianity, and her 
contribution to the Church’s life, should 
be clearly explained. All missionary zeal 
is fostered by knowledge. Courses of 
missionary lessons, divided into fields of 
missionary labour, the work of various 
societies, the service of individual workers, 
or on other easily discoverable plans 
should form an essential part of every 
school curriculum. 

It would greatly facilitate many of 
these improvements if a better series of 
lessons than the “ International’’ could 
be introduced into our schools. It is 
greatly to be desired that our London 
Sunday School Union would set itself free 
from the bondage of the American scheme 
if it cannot get more scope for the ideas 
held by many of its own members on this 
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The magnifying of the teacher’s office 
is, without doubt, the great element in 
securing success in Sunday School work. 
It would greatly assist to this end if the 
Churches would see to it that the teachers 
were more clearly recognised as the officers 


matter. The international lessons have 
done great service, but they are not suf- 
ficiently progressive, or scientifically ar- 
ranged. They frequently are extremely 
scrappy and ill balanced and very often 
present a most inadequate basis in the 
passage selected, for the lesson designed 
to be taught. What is particularly irri- 
tating is to find a fragment of a Gospel 
narrative given under the head of the 
whole subject, when a few verses selected 
from earlier and later chapters would give 
a complete view of the subject. It greatly 
increases the difficulty of securing good 
teaching when badly chosen lessons are 
offered to the teachers as a basis. 

No school can, however, be considered 
properly equipped unless it has its side 
of active service. More senior scholars 
are lost because they have nothing given 
them to do than for any other reason. All 
cannot be Sunday School teachers, and we 
must find other outlets for the energies 
of our scholars than the Normal Class. 
The establishment of a Boys’ Brigade or 


similar society for the lads who are outside | 


the school, the management of which is 
in large measure entrusted to the members 
of the young men’s classes, is admirable for 
holding them together, or for bringing 
new recruits to the school itself. 

Gymnasium practice and teaching, am- 
bulance class, missionary sewing-meeting, 
girls’ working-class for home-missionary 
purposes, technical classes in such sub- 
jects as wood-carving, brushwork, metal- 
work, etc., are all helpful adjuncts, if the 
management and teaching is, as far as 
possible, put into the hands of the senior 
scholars. 

After all, the primary question is, For 
what does a Sunday School exist? Con- 
fused ideas as to its main object give rise 
to the greatest confusion as to the best 
methods for carrying out that purpose. 
If its main object is the same as that of an 
evangelistic service, viz., to lead to im- 
mediate decision for Jesus Christ, then 
every school is absolutely defeating its 
own purpose. 


addresses on Sunday School platforms, 
and prayers in Sunday School prayer- 
meetings, that give one the distinct im- 
pression that many Sunday School teachers 


Yet one often listens to 
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The Sunday School of the Future 


have this idea. Surely the true object 
of a Sunday School is not so simple and 
so easily expressed as this. Assuredly its 
intention is defeated, if the scholars do not 
become disciples of Jesus Christ, but many 
are such before they enter, and many 
remain long after they have made this 
decision. The purpose of the Sunday 
School is to give a thorough training in 
the contents of the Bible as interpreted 
by a wise, enlightened, and studious 
Christian experience, and enforce and 
commend these teachings in the lives of 
the scholars. To train and develop a 
generation of strong, healthy, well-educa- 
ted Christian men and women, who will 
go forth into the world as_ witnesses 
in word and work for Jesus Christ, is surely 
the supreme purpose of the Sunday 
Schools. Within its walls they should be 
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trained not only in theory but in practice 
of active Christianity, and they will then 
form the nation’s strongest bulwark 
against the menacing foes of scepticism, 
indifference, worldliness, and materialism, 
that threaten the best blood of our race. 
Christian principles applied to practice 
by methods of enlightened and broad 
teaching should guard our young men and 
women in the most efficient way against 
the insidious dangers of gambling, intem- 
perance, pleasure-seeking, and other evils, 
and to produce such alliance of the theo- 
retical and practical, no agency has yet 
been discovered that can better render 
that high and holy service than a well- 
managed, well-disciplined, well-staffed 
Sunday School. Therefore have we hope. 


G. CURRIE MARTIN. 
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7 O, I cannot leave him, as long as 
he lives, my place is by his 


side.” 

‘But, Margaret, this is ab- 
surd. You are not only sacrificing your 
own youth and freshness to a selfish 
invalid, but you are ruining my life also, 
and destroying for me all hopes of happi- 
ness. Surely our love is the first consi- 
deration. Then I do not ask you to leave 
your brother, he can live with us, and I 
will join you in caring for him.”’ 

“No, I cannot put this burden upon 
you. You have just called him a ‘* selfish 
invalid.’ Commencing with such a view 
of his character you can never understand 
him nor my position in regard to him. If 
you or I were afflicted as he is we would 
perhaps be far more impatient and un- 
reasonable than he is.”’ 

“Perhaps, though I do not think 
Arthur is aware of his afflictions. I do 
not think he has any idea that he is at all 
different from other people.”’ 

“All that you.say convinces me more 
and more that my duty lies by his side 
and that henceforth you and I must be 
strangers to each other.”’ 

“Then you do not love me! If you 
felt for me as I do towards you no brother 
could keep us apart. Your image haunts 
me night and day. I dream of you, I 
work for you, all my world centres round 


© SUFFERETH * 
LONG 


JOHN BUCHANAN 
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you. I cannot live except in the sunshine 
of your presence, and yet you condemn 
me to live in darkness for the rest of my 
life. Margaret! you are killing me, I 
cannot bear it.” 

“Hush, James, hush, you must not 
allow a feeble woman to crush all that is 
noble in you. Rise and cease your sob- 
bing; be a man and fight life’s battle 
knowing that God will yet give you His 
peace. I am not the only woman in the 
world, some other will cheer your lonely 
heart, and then you will bless the day I 
said you nay.” 

“Never! You only shall ever reign 
in my heart, if only you would say you 
love me.” 

“No, James, I will not say it.”’ 

‘ Then farewell and may I never see you 
again. All this about Arthur is only an 
excuse. I know you do not love me.” 

“So be it, then good-bye.” 

Thus did they part, Margaret Gordon 
in her fresh young beauty, dimmed a little 
by suffering, but still sufficient to hold in 
thrall the heart of James Seton, her strong 
young lover. It was but a month since 
Mrs. Gordon had died, asking with her 
latest breath that Margaret should care 
for the invalid brother who had darkened 
her own short life. Injured through 
the carelessness of his nurse, he had grown 
up feeble in mind and body. Weak, yet 
obstinate, giving way to outbursts of 
passion when thwarted which exhausted 
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Love Suffereth Long 


his feeble frame, and often resulted in 
serious illness, he was a constant care to 
his mother and sister. His rude ill- 
natured remarks to strangers debarred 
him from the sympathy that his sufferings 
might have ‘drawn out, whilst his 
unreasonable demands taxed the patience 
of all who came in contact with him. Yet 
he would not allow others to come between 
him and the world. He insisted on him- 
self managing the business matters con- 
nected with his fortune which had been 
left him by an uncle, and would take no 
advice, though his mother knew it was 
slowly melting away under his unskilful 
management. Nothing but tireless love 
and infinite patience could prevent his 
ruining himself in health and wealth, and 
this love could only be given by his sister, 
who had, therefore, resolved to devote her 
life to him. It was no doubt hard for 
James Seton, who had been allowed to woo 
her during her mother’s lifetime, when 
there was nothing to prevent the success 
of his suit ; but now all was changed, and 
no one, not even Seton, knew what it had 
cost Margaret to sacrifice not only herself 
but her lover to an apparently worthless 
brother. Yet her duty seemed clear, and 
was taken up unflinchingly. Others 
could comfort James, but there was only 
one woman in the world to care for 
Arthur, and thus her choice was made. 


II ot 
La 
In the sunshine of the Riviera two figures 
are walking up and down a terrace over- 
looking the Mediterranean. One of these 
we have seen before; it is Margaret Gordon 
in the full bloom of her young womanhood. 
Five years have passed since she said 
farewell to James Seton, years which have 
mellowed and strengthened her character, 
but have never caused her to regret the 
choice she made. Year after year the 
demands made on her time and patience 
by her brother are greater and greater, 
filling her life so full of duty that she has 
little time for regrets for the past. Yet 
she is faithful to her love for James, who, 
being still unmarried, has seemed to her 
an embodiment of constancy. A vision 
of his eager eyes as he pleaded his cause 
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rises up before her as she listens to a 
similar tale that is now being told her, 
though in very different words. 

“It seems sacrilege to speak to you of 
love and marriage,”’ says Francis Trevor, 
as they continue their walk on the terrace, 
“you, whose life is devoted to another. 
But I only ask to share that devotion, I 
do not ask for any of the privileges of a 
lover, only that I may be near you to 
minister with you to his wants, and to 
come between you and a cruel world. 
I will wait for years, until you have leisure 
to think of me if only you will allow me 
to love you, and will tell me that your 
heart may yet be mine. I cannot speak 
much of my love to you, it is simply my- 
self, and nothing that you can do or say 
can kill it, but it is starving now and will 
thankfully receive the smallest crumb of 
hope that you can throw to it as to a 
dog.”’ 

“You must not speak like that, Mr. 
Trevor. I have no love to give you, 
it was given long ago to another.” 

“IT beg your pardon. I am so sorry. 
What a fool I have been teazing you with 
my selfish desires. Forgive me and forget 
that I have spoken, and let me be the 
friend you thought me.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Trevor. It is I who 
should ask forgiveness. I ought to have 
seen, I ought to have known; but you 
have been so wise I thought you were 
only a friend.” 

“ And a friend let me remain.”’ Then 
under his breath he added, ‘‘ You may 
need me soon.” 

At that moment a waiter ran out from 
the neighbouring hotel, frantically waving 
a napkin, and making signs to the strollers 
on the terrace. 

“Something wrong,” cried Trevor, as 
he ran forward and met the breathless 
man. He then turned and took Mar- 
garet’s hand in his. 

‘“‘T have bad news,” he whispered. 

“ Arthur!” she cried, ‘‘ is he dead ?”’ 

“Not dead but very ill; let us go to 
him.” 

During the days that followed it is hard 
to say what Margaret would have done 
without her trusty friend. He managed 
all details and left her free to watch over 
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the invalid, who never recovered con- 
sciousness but in a few hours passed away. 
Margaret could not cry, she could only 
rejoice that at last he was free from pain, 
but her empty hands lay before her and 
life seemed a blank with nothing to be 
attained. As one in a dream she went 
about, and when she found herself in the 
train for Paris she could not tell how all 
had been arranged. Trevor went with 


“I am merely a friend whom she met on the Riviera, and 
have no claim on her at all."’ 
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her, but in a separate carriage, being always 
ready to help, yet never in the way. When 
at last the Jong journey to London ended 
he left her at the door of her aunt’s house 
his parting words were— 

‘This is no time to speak of my own 
affairs, but in a few weeks I will call and 
hope to find you in better health and 
spirits.” 

Then, before she could reply, she was 
taken in and welcomed 
by her aunt, whilst her 
eyes followed a tall slight 
figure, whose light tweeds 
made him remarkable 
amongst the black-coated 
Londoners. 


Il 


THOUGH Trevor had said 
good-bye to Margaret, he 
had not dismissed her 
affairs from his mind. 

Having had some cor- 
respondence with her 
lawyers about the funeral 
arrangements he was 
known to them as her 
friend, and readily ob- 
tained an interview with 
them next day. 

““Now, Mr. Trevor,” 
said the elder partner 
of Sims and Jones, “I 
would like to know just 
how you stand with 
regard to Miss Gordon 
that we may know how to 
treat you.” 

The colour mounted 
to Trevor’s brow as he 
answered :— 

“Tam merely a friend 
whom she met on the 
Riviera, and: have no 
claim on her at all.” 

“Is friend quite the 


right word, do you 
think ?” 

“Yes. There is no 
need to speak of my 


feelings in the matter, 
but I understand Miss 
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Love Suffereth Long 


Gordon’s affections are engaged so that 
I can never be more to her than a friend.” 

“Ah yes, just so, I see. Then as I 
presume you have her welfare at heart 
I may tell you the circumstances, though 
I would prefer to discuss them with some 
one more closely connected with my 
client.” 

“‘T fear you must be satisfied with me. 
Her aunt is too infirm to attend to busi- 
ness, and at present Miss Gordon is quite 
prostrate, so that you must either have 
me or no one. Did her brother leave 
anything ?” 

“No, her brother died penniless, and 
what is worse, he has almost ruined her, 
leaving her with scarcely enough to pay 
her dressmaker’s bills.” 

“But this is incomprehensible. How 
could an invalid dissipate her fortune. 
which I understand was considerable ? ” 

“He caused her to sign papers which 
gave him advances on her property until 
now she has almost nothing, it is so loaded 
with mortgages and interest.” 

‘ But why should this culminate now ? ”’ 

“He had an annuity on his own life 
which he purchased cheap from being in 
such poor health.” 

“Is there enough to pay Mrs. Gordon 
board ?” 

“ There is for six months or so, but she 
is an old lady who will not take less than 
what she considers suitable.”’ 

“ Pay that out of what money you have, 
and afterwards I will see that matters are 
put right.” 

“Excuse me, but I must have Miss 
Gordon’s authority before doing any- 
thing.” 

“Of course, but she is not fit for busi- 
ness. See, I will give you a cheque for six 
months’ board, make the best of all the 
investments, and I will see Miss Gordon 
as soon as she is better.” 

This was a complication of which Tre- 
vor had never thought. Margaret poor 
was very different from Margaret rich. 
He was content that she should wait until 
her lover appeared as he knew that he was 
not likely to do so, when he could hope 
to take his place, but to think of Margaret 
as dependent on her aunt or working for a 
living was impossible and made immediate 
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action necessary. Who was the scoundrel 
that had her heart, yet dared to keep her 
waiting ? He must unearth him somehow 
wherever he was. 

This interview proved a good excuse 
for calling on Margaret a few days later, 
when, to his amazement, he found her 
quite excited with a touch of colour in her 
pallid cheeks. 

“‘ Aunt and I are going to Mrs. Durham’s 
to tea,” she cried, ‘‘ and James Seton is to 
be there.”’ 

““ James Seton the traveller ! 
know him ?” 

“Yes, it was I who sent him away.” 

“* And he has come back to claim you ?”’ 

Her blushing cheeks and down-cast 
eyes gave him his answer. 

“Then I had better come some other 
time. I have some business to see you 
about.” 

“Come to dinner to-night,” said Mrs. 
Gordon, as she held out her hand to say 
good-bye, “‘and perhaps we may bring 
back the lion to roar for your benefit.” 

“IT am sorry I have an engagement,” 
he replied, “‘ but if I may call early to- 
morrow a few minutes will settle my 
affair.” 

“That will do nicely, good-bye just 
now.” 

Dazed and hardly knowing where he 
went, he turned into St. James’ Park, 
where he listlessly wandered until dusk. 
So this was the privileged lover! No 
country bumpkin but the man of the hour, 
the man whose name was on every lip, 
whose book would soon be on every table ! 
How could he, whose only merit was his 
great true heart and perhaps his wealth, 
compare himself with this man who had 
the world at his feet ? No, his fate was 
sealed. He would just see that all was 
right and sail for India in a week. He 
always wanted to see India, surely this 
was the time. It now struck him that it 
was time to go to his club, and he remem- 
bered he had not eaten since noon. There, 
seated alone in a corner, eating what his 
favourite waiter set before him, he saw two 
men, strangers to him, sit down at a table 
near. 

“Ts this true about Seton ? ” said one. 

“His engagement do you mean ?”’ 


Do you 





‘Margaret, is there some hope for me now?” 
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“ Yes,”’ said the other, “ to the heiress 
Miss Mitford.” 

“Of course it is. He can have for the 
asking, and with her wealth and his own 
fame a title is a certainty.” 

“ But there used to be some talk of an 
engagement to a Miss Gordon. Was not 
that why he went away ?” 

“To Miss Gordon’s fortune rather, 
when she lost that she lost James Seton’s 
love.” 

“Nonsense, Harrison. 
such a cad as that. 
married.” 

“Not she, I saw her going to Mrs. 
Durham’s to-day to meet him at lunch. 
Poor girl, he might have spared her 
that.” 

“How what do you mean ?”’ 

“IT saw Durham ten minutes ago, and he 
says Seton had to be introduced to Miss 
Gordon and looked at her as though she 
were a new kind of monkey.” 

“ The cad !”’ 

But Trevor waited to hear no more. 
He left his dinner unfinished, dashed into 
a hansom, and in five minutes, all untidy 


The man is not 
Probably she is 
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as he was, was ringing the bell at Mrs. 
Gordon’s door. 

“Can I see the ladies ?”’ he asked, as 
he slipped a coin into the servant’s hand, 
and presently was entering the drawing- 
room door, whilst the maid discreetly mur- 
mured, “I'll tell Mrs. Gordon.” 

In the rosy light of a curtained lamp 
he saw a pale little face pressed close to a 
cushion in evident despair. He waited 


for no explanation, but took the girl in 
his arms and whispered :— 
““ Margaret, is there some hope for me 


now ?”’ 

As she leant her head on his shoulder 
she answered :— 

“Surely, Francis, I think there 
was.” 

Never did Margaret Gordon know how 
completely her fortune had gone nor the 
reason of Seton’s unfaithfulness. but al- 
ways she says when they speak of those 
days that she loved Trevor from the 
first day she knew him, and that the vision 
which came between him and her was no 
man that ever walked this earth, but 
merely a product of her brain. 


always 


The One Who Waits 


NGELS cannot wait for you ; 
If you will not look they fly, 
And o’erhead again the sky 
Is just daily grey or blue. 


Beauty will not stay for men ; 
If we go not when she calls— 
Through earth’s hollow empty halls 
Never sounds her voice again. 


Vision does not open twice 
Gates that lead to Heaven restored ; 
If we heed not soon the sword 
Flames before our Paradise. 


God Himself though waits for us: 
Why He does I cannot see, 
But that Love’s infinity 

Finds our frailty piteous. 


And if Him we find and wait, 
Angels glisten through our gloom, 
Beauty sings in each low room, 

Eden has an open gate. 


N. J. Cocks 
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Vine and His Work 


By Charles Ray 


O raise a congregation from fewer 
than a couple of hundred persons 
to nearly three thousand, to erect 
a new church, which is one of the 
finest in London, to build up a men’s meet- 
ing with a membershipof eighteen hundred, 
to gather round him people of all classes, 
from University men to navvies, and from 
comparatively wealthy ladies to domestic 
servants, and to do all this in little more 
than seven years, is surely a work that has 
upon it the stamp of God’s approval, and 
bears evidence of the genius and untiring 
labours of a leader of men. And certainly 
the Rev. Charles H. Vine’s ministry at 
Ilford has been fruitful in every good 
word and work. No church in East 
London, and few in the Metropolis as a 
whole, can compare with his. He gathers 
numbers, he holds the classes and the 
masses, and all by the simple and practical 
preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Perhaps nothing will give a better idea of 
the man than his reply, written upon a 
post card, to an American editor, who had 
heard his fame and had asked him to 
write an article upon the secret of his 
success. “‘ The gospel of Jesus Christ,” 
wrote Mr. Vine, “ which I preach and in 
which I believe.’”’ There, in a nutshell, 
you get the story of how the Ilford 
Congregational Church is filled, and, as 
a matter of fact, the story of how any 
church can be filled and kept filled. 

Mr. Vine comes of an old and well- 
known West of England family. After 
some exercise of soul he definitely deter- 
mined to live the Christian life between the 
ages of seventeen and eighteen years, and 
almost immediately he commenced to 
work in the Sunday School. Before 
long he had secured such a reputation as 
an able and gifted speaker that invitations 
to preach at mission stations and in 
village churches round about his home 
arrived with increasing frequency, and his 
first sermon was preached when he was 
just over eighteen years of age. 


After some time spent in this way very 
earnest solicitations were made to Mr. 
Vine to devote himself entirely to the 
work of the Congregational ministry, and 
owing to his personal friendship with the 
late Rev. Samuel McAll, M.A., he was 
led to offer himself as a candidate for 
entrance into the Bristol Congregational 
Theological College. His education here 
was supplemented by earnest work done 
at the Bristol University College. He has 
taken special subjects at King’s College, 
London, and had the advantage of a brief 
course at the old German University of 
Marburg in history, ethics, philosophy, 
and Biblical criticism. 

In 1889, Mr. Vine received a call to the 
Congregational Church at Sudbury, in 
Suffolk, and in November of that year 
he was ordained to the ministry and took 
up his first pastorate there. The church 
was in a comparatively low condition, 
but soon felt the stimulus of the young 
minister’s work, and within a short time 
became so full as to need enlargement. 
Extra seats were added and a handsome 
tower and spire built, but not many weeks 
had elapsed before the additional space 
was also fully occupied. 

An interesting feature of Mr. Vine’s 
work in Sudbury was the hold which he 
obtained over the young men of the town. 
He formed a very useful Young Men’s 
Society, in connection with which there 
were social gatherings, and meetings for 
devotion, education and sport, the young 
minister himself playing football with a 
good deal of zest and success. This 
seems to have been the source of the idea 
which in these later years has led to such 
phenomenal results. Not only was the 
church itself filled, but an active work 
was carried on in village mission stations 
round Sudbury, and in addition to his 
pastoral and pulpit labours, Mr. Vine took 
a keen and practical interest in all that 
concerned his denomination in: Suffolk, 
where he held several important offices. 
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The Rev. Charles H. 


It was in December, 1896, that an event 
happened which led to important results. 
Mr. Vine was invited to preach at the 
recently established Congregational Church 
at Ilford, then arapidly growing suburb, and 
with an admirable foresight, the authorities 
at once made every effort to secure his 
services permanently. The young minister 
liked his work at Sudbury, but after con- 
siderable hesitation he decided to accept 
the invitation, and began his pastorate at 
Ilford in January, 1897. 

At this time the church 
met for worship in a 
lecture hall seating about 
four hundred persons, and 
the place was not half 
filled, whilst the mem- 
bership consisted of just 
over a hundred persons. 
But the officers of the 
church had faith in God 
and in the man whom 
they had called to be 
their minister, and in a 
very short time there 
were evidences that the 
choice had been a wise 
one. The congregation 
rapidly increased, and 
many persons joined the 
fellowship of the church, 
so that within a month 
or two an extension of the 
building was absolutely 
necessary. Seating ac- 
commodation was pro- 
vided for six hundred 
persons, but from the 
first service in the en- 
larged building, the place 
was filled. Not only as 
a preacher was Mr. Vine 
successful ; every depart- 
ment of church work was 
in an equally progressive 
state, and it soon became 
evident that a new build- 
ing was an_ absolute 
necessity if the work in 
this quickly growing 
neighbourhood were to 
be given a full opportu- 
nity of developing itself. 
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A fine freehold site had been secured 
in front of the building in which the 
congregation then worshipped, in the 
High Road, and on this a really magnifi- 
cent church was erected. It is in the 
late English Gothic style, specially adapted 
for Congregational worship, has a mas- 
sive tower surmounted by a beautiful 
spire, and is one of the sights of the district, 
being locally known as “ the Cathedral.”’ 
In the tower is a fine clock and peal of 
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_ | height, representing the 
3 ‘| Last Supper, was given 
; to the church by Mr. W. 
P. Griggs in memory of 
his brother. The font 
and brass. lectern are 


which deserve mention. 
The magnificent organ, 
which once stood in the 
Chapel Royal, Dublin, 
was rebuilt in Mr. Vine’s 
church by the original 
builders and fitted with 
entirely new action on 
the tubular pneumatic 
principle. It has nine- 
teen hundred pipes and 
three manuals, and I 
hear that a scheme is to 
be set on foot to yet fur- 
ther enlarge this beau- 
tiful instrument. Recitals 
are often given by the 
leading organists of the 
day, and are greatly ap- 
preciated by the people 
of Ilford. 

It was naturally thought 
that when this. great 
building was opened 
there would be plenty 
of room for the largest 
congregations that Mr. 
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Mr. Vine's Church at Ilford. 


bells, presented by one of the many 
friends whom Mr. Vine has attracted to 
his work. 

The interior of the Church is very im- 
pressive. It is about 117 feet in length 
and nearly 80 feet wide, and provides 
sitting accommodation for over thirteen 
hundred people. In the centre rises a 
lofty dome, and at the further end there 
s a chancel, the walls of which have been 
covered with polished marble in white 
traceryarches. Numerousstained glass win- 
dows have been placed in the chancel and 
elsewhere, while a splendid pulpit of red 
and white stone, the front being a carved 
panel, seven feet long by three feet in 


Vine might gather. Such, 
however, was far from 
being the case. Steadily 
and surely the congrega- 
tions grew until on Sunday nights it 
became impossible to seat the people, and 
then one of the aisles was taken and fitted 
with permanent seats. Flap seats were 
also attached to all the pews, but now 
in spite of these additions, the filling of 
the church parlour where, by leaving the 
door open, visitors can hear, but not see 
the preacher, and the fact that a great 
many chairs are brought in every 
Sunday night, many persons suffer the 
disappointment of not being able to gain 
admittance to the church, even to stand. 
The Daily News religious census showed 
that this was the third largest congrega- 
tion in London to be found in the churches 
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of Mr. Vine’s denomination, and this, 
despite the fact that on the day the census 
was taken in Ilford many of the men 
of Mr. Vine’s congregation had gone, 
with his sympathy and approval, to a 
special service at the Town Hall, thus 
making the gathering at the church less 
than usual. 

The service at Mr. Vine’s church is of 
a bright, and for a Nonconformist place 
of worship, somewhat unusual character. 
As soon as the choir enter the chancel, 
they begin a sanctus, during which the 
minister, clad in the old Genevan black 
silk cassock and gown, enters the pulpit. 
The service commences with the reading 
of sentences inviting to worship, after 
which follows a short collect by the choir 
and congregation; then the invocation 
by Mr. Vine, followed by an old fashioned 
hymn sung heartily, but always in per- 
fectly good taste. The lesson is next read, 
and it is worth while mentioning that 
Mr. Vine reads in a clear voice, endeavour- 
ing, like Ezra, to ‘give the sense.” 
Following this there comes the Te Deum 
and then a litany, very devotional in tone. 
The preacher offers extempore prayer, 
after which the congregation joins heartily 
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Mr. Vise at the age of 22, when he was 
a student at Bristol College. 
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Mr. Vine when he first went to Sudbury. 


in the Lord’s Prayer. The choir, which 
is noted for its excellence, and is under the 
leadership of Mr. W. J. Walls, then 
sings an anthem, and the notices are 
read by the church secretary. After 
another hymn comes the sermon, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Vine 
rivets the attention of his hearers from 
beginning to end. The closing hymn 
with the blessing and a vesper brings the 
service to a conclusion, but the people are 
in no hurry to go, and one does not see 
at Ilford any of that almost indecent 
haste to leave the church which has been 
noted at some places. 

In addition to the ordinary Sunday 
services all sorts of religious agencies are 
actively at work. There are between 
eight and nine hundred children under 
instruction in the Sunday Schools, while 
Mrs. Vine leads an ever-growing Bible 
class for young women. There is also 
a helpful Bible class for young men. The 
Christian Endeavour, Watchers’ Band, 
Bands of Hope, are all highly successful. 
But Mr. Vine believes not only in what 
may be called ordinary church work, 
but, like the Rev. C. Silvester Horne ‘and 
other energetic young ministers, in insti- 
tutional work also. In this he has been 
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singularly successful. Just over two years 
ago he conceived the idea of starting an 
afternoon meeting for men. The church 





officers were in hearty sympathy, and 
Mr Vine called a conference of the working 
men of the district, and laid before them 
his scheme. This was cordially appre- 
ciated, and a provisional committee was 
elected to aid the preacher in this new 
work. On the first Sunday afternoon 
that the church was opened for the pur- 
pose there was an attendance of between 
four and five hundred men, and from that 
day to this, the movement has steadily 
grown until now there is an enrolled 
membership of eighteen hundred men. 
Mr. Vine is unable to get this great throng 
at all comfortably into his church, and 
every Sunday afternoon there is the same 
difficulty that is found at night. 

In this huge organization, the minister 
has been loyally supported by the officers 
of his church, and by other willing workers 
who have taken a keen interest in the great 


brotherhood. All sorts of societies have | 


been formed to aid the men in living a 
purer, higher and better life. For ex- 
ample, there is a slate club under excellent 
management, with over six hundred 
members, a holiday club, a labour bureau, 
a benevolent fund (through which men are 
helped when out of work or otherwise in 
distress), football and cricket clubs. An 
educational side is also maintained, in 
which men are taught the main principles 
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The beautiful red and white stone pulpit in Mr. Vine’s Church. 
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of political economy and local self-govern- 
ment. There is also a_ well-equipped 
gymnasium. The wives of the members 
are cared for by the Women’s Friend 
Society, ably managed by some of the 
ladies connected with Mr. Vine’s church. 

The service on Sunday afternoons is of 
a bright and hearty description, the 
minister himself very often giving the 
address. When he does not do so, the 
services of some able speaker, with a 
practical view of things from the Christ- 
ian standpoint, are obtained. Member- 
ship is open to men of all creeds, and 
the organization is managed by a com- 
mittee elected by the men themselves. 
A string band and male- 
voice choir add to the 
attractions of the service. 

It is evident that there 
is yet a great future 
before this movement in 
Ilford, and Mr. Vine is 
anxious to erect at an 
early date alarge institute 
for the working men of 
the district, where there 
shall be healthy recrea- 
tion, a pleasing reading 
room, and opportunities 
for all sorts of social 
and educational work. 
Seeing, however, that 
during his short ministry 
he has had to raise an 
enormous sum of money 
for the building: of his 
church and organ, the 
furnishing of the former, 
etc., for the time being, 
at any rate, it seems as 
though this dream of a 
men’s institute will have 
to be deferred. Mr. Vine, 
however, will never rest 
content until such a 
building has been erected. 

Perhaps much of the 
success of his ministry 
in Ilford and among the 
working men, who almost 
idolize him, is due to his 
straightforwardness _ of 
teaching, and his kindly 


L. F. C. Robson, 
A picturesque view of the interior of the Ilford Congregational Church. 
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dealing with all those who come in 
contact with lim. In the church porch 
hangs a notice: ‘‘ The minister may be 
seen in his vestry after any service,” and 
scores avail themselves of the opportunity 
and privilege, while every week many 
more call to see Mr. Vine at his house. 
Attempts have been made to induce Mr. 
Vine to leave Ilford for other very impor- 
tant spheres of labour, but up to the 
present he has resisted all such overtures, 
greatly to the delight of hisdevoted friends, 
who would look upon his departure as a 
calamity. Mr. Vine’s home bears evidence 
of the esteem and love in which he is held, 
the walls being decked with numerous 
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testimonials. The minister wears a gold 
watch presented to him recently by the 
working men, who at the same time gave 
Mrs. Vine a portrait of her husband, while 
the Church presented her with a silver tea 
service, and Mr. Vine with a cheque. I 
had occasion to walk some distance in 
Ilford with Mr. Vine, and I noticed that 
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as presented by some Christians, and I am 
not surprised. But in my experience I 
have found that the British working man 
dealt with as a friend and a brother, 
manifests no such antagonism. Indeed, 
I have discovered some of the most ready 
responses to the truths of Christianity 
among the busy, hard-headed, horny- 





The Chancel of Mr. Vine’s Church. 


he seemed to know everyone, and that 
very large numbers of the people we passed, 
men and women of all classes, greeted him 
with evident pleasure. 

When I saw Mr. Vine at his home 
recently I was quite interested in getting 
his opinion —as that of an expert—upon 
the question whether the working man 
manifests any antagonism to the teaching 
of Christ. 

“The ordinary working man,” said 
Mr. Vine, ‘‘ does show a certain amount 
of antagonism to the teaching of Christ 


handed sons of toil. Working men are 
largely outside the churches, because the 
churches have not taken the trouble to 
understand the questions which interest 
them, and because the men have an im- 
pression that the church is ever on the 
side of capital and influence as against 
labour. In Ilford, certainly, I find no 
antagonism to the Gospel; my difficulty 
is not how to get the working men but 
how to find room to accommodate those 
who desire to hear the inspiring, comfort- 
ing, and saving message,of Christ, the 
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The Rev. Charles H. 


working man of Nazareth and the Saviour 
of the world.” 

I asked Mr. Vine if he had seen any 
tangible results from his work amongst 
the men—results, that is, in the way of 
changed lives, a forsaking of sin and 
a living charity. 

“ Results!’’ he replied. ‘‘ Why, if I 
were to mention only a small proportion 
of them I should keep you here I don’t 
know how long. Take this fact. One 
of my men lost his arm. Almost at once 
a sum of fifty pounds was obtained from 
the men themselves to start the poor 
fellow in business. Take another instance. 
When the deplorable Penrhyn quarry 
strike was on, in a few months my men 
sent over sixty pounds for the relief of 
the old people and women and children 
who were starving. Results! Drunk- 
ards have been made sober, and respect- 
able citizens, men who used to slouch 
about all day Sunday in their working 
clothes, are now decently dressed mem- 
bers of the community, men who were 
once unmanly enough to thrash their 
wives are now treating them as they pro- 
mised to do on their wedding day ; little 
children who had insufficient food and 
clothing are now well fed and well clothed ; 
in not a few cases men have gone out of 
their way to help their fellows, and num- 
bers of them have become earnest Christ- 
ian men. The whole tone of the commu- 
nity in fact is being lifted by this organ- 
ization.” 

One man went to Mr. Vine recently 
and said, ‘‘ There is six pounds, sir. 
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Some years ago I defrauded my master of 
that sum, but since I have been coming 
to these men’s meetings I have been 
worrying about it, and now I want you 
to send this money to my old master.” 
The money was of course put into the 
hands of the employer who had been 
defrauded. Another man went to Mr. 
Vine one day and said, ‘‘ There are three 
shillings and some tea and groceries for 
so-and-so. He has been out of work for 
some time and must be hard pressed. 
Don’t let him know who it comes from.” 
A woman stopped Mr. Vine in the street 
recently and said, ‘‘ Oh, sir, I am so glad 
you started that men’s meeting. Since 
my old man has been attending it he has 
stopped kicking me and thrashing the 
children, and he gives me fifteen shillings 
a week more now to keep house with.” 
Such are one or two typical results of this 
great work. 

Mr. Vine has taken a full share of the 
work of his denomination. He is a direc- 
tor of the London Missionary Society, and 
has a seat on the District Committee of 
the London Congregational Union and 
also on the London Council. In local 
affairs it is difficult to find out the number 
of societies of which he is president, they 
aresomany. He is an ardent temperance 
advocate, and an earnest student of all 
social questions. He is also president of 
the Ilford Passive Resistance League. 


{NotE.—An important article from the 
pen of Mr. Vine will appear in the 
next number of the Sunday Magazine. | 















The Influences of Modern Life 


By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. 


VII—Sport 


We read in the book of Genesis these words :— 
‘“‘Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of the field. 
. . . . Esau despised his birthright.” 


character sketch of Esau by way of 

illustration of this subject of the 

“influence of sport.” But you must 
spare just a thought for this earliest of 
examples of the power of the chase, and 
of what one may call the animal life, to 
coarsen and brutalize a man, and make him 
indifferent to his higher interests. This 
is represented as true, although Esau’s 
character has much in it that is attractive ; 
and shines in one great crisis in contrast 
with his more intellectual and subtle 
brother. All the candour, the openness, 
the generosity that are so often character- 
istic of this type of man were manifest in 
Esau. He was not mean, he was not 
greedy ; even this business of the birth- 
right argues a sort of indifference to selfish 
interest which has its attractive side. The 
fact is that, give him the body, the animal 
pleasure, and he is the best of good fel- 
lows; and most people think none the 
worse of him that he is as wax in the hands 
of a more crafty and designing spirit. 
Nevertheless, as we all see, his star is in 
himself. He is of the earth earthy ; and 
weighs all things in casual balances. Meat 
and drink, a horse to ride and a deer to 
kill—and this man is content. As for 
his birthright, that high religious pri- 
vilege by which he stood pledged to hand 
on the glorious tradition of faith that had 
descended to him from Abraham, the 
‘secret of the glory of his race and their 
worth to the world, that could go. In- 
difference to selfish advantage, you see, 
may consist with the most perfect selfish- 
ness and callousness, the unvarying pursuit 
of one’s own satisfaction, personal 
excitement and the pleasures of appetite. 
Such was the man who was the earliest 
illustration given us of the influence of 
sport, the pursuit of sport, the life of 


[3 not my purpose to indulge in a 


sport. Sorrowful enough and admonitory 
enough ; but a hero and a noble compared 
with those who in our day point the moral 
of the influence of sport. For be it re- 
membered that this man was what may be 


‘called a genuine sportsman; and he re- 


ceived a certain value in a robust physical 
constitution. He received measure for 
measure ; he gave himself to an inferior 
ambition, and he received such reward as 
was possible to a man who had mistaken 
the chief end of life. But at least Esau’s 
ideal of sport was to follow the pursuit 
himself. It was not to set some other 
fellow to do it, and then bet on the result. 
That is our modern sportsman, the product, 
God help us, of a Christian civilization. 

Esau was, I should suppose, a pure pagan, 
but he lived up to the simplest and freshest 
pagan ideals; and he was, as I say, of the 
earth earthy. He was evidently mainly 
an animal, to whom a mess of pottage was 
more than an equivalent for the honour 
and privilege of maintaining the name and 
fameofhisclan. Butif you had suggested 
to him that instead of taking his manly 
exercise himself, he should have paid 
some one else to take it for him while he 
gambled with his fellows as to the pro- 
bable consequence, and tried to turn a 
dishonest penny by speculating on the 
chances, I can imagine that he would 
have voted you either a fool or a knave, or 
both. 

Give me leave to say that among all the 
degeneracies of our time none is more 
conspicuous than the degeneracy of the 
idea of sport. 

I can understand the over estimation 
of physical skill, courage and prowess, by 
those who inherit or adopt imperial am- 
bitions, and who believe that in this world 
victory is always to the strong. Mr. 
Lowell indeed declared that in the scales 
of destiny brain will always outweigh 
brawn; but the illusion that brawn is 
more important than brain, the army than 
the school, for securing the supremacy of 
a race, is a not unnatural one. So far as 
I can see it has become the creed of the 
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greater part of the English people. It is 
a creed that I entirely distrust and that 
I believe can work nothing but mischief. 
But that is because I believe that the 
world-wide battle of the future will be the 
battle of brains, and that supremacy will 
be to the most intelligent, the most wise, 
and the most industrious people. To-day 
in England we are worshippers of Force, 
and at the same time we are on the point 
of destroying our most efficient system of 
education. When a nation believes that 
its future depends rather on its army 
than on its schools, it is in my judgment 
building on a foundation of sand. But 
if the worship of physical strength and 
force were the worst feature of to-day 
the outlook would be more hopeful for us 
than it is. 

There was a time when sports and sport 
meant physical culture—genuine culti- 
vation too of qualities of endurance and 
pluck. There was a time when com- 
petitions of physical strength were ge- 
nuine, and when the ‘“ sportsmanlike ” 
spirit was synonymous with the fairness 
and courtesy that scorned to take an 
advantage of an opponent’s misfortune, 
and when the best that could be done was 
done by both sides in a contest, and for 
very modest rewards. There was a time, 
centuries back, when Roman Imperialism 
was bound up with sturdy physical train- 
ing, fitting its citizens to bear the burdens 
of empire in days when Force did rule the 
world. Then crept in the gladiatorial 
exhibitions : where men trained to excel 
in brute force and corporeal dexterity 
became the heroes of the crowd, whose 
interest in sport degenerated into backing 
their favourites and talking in the big 
style about their “points.” This is 
where you see the spirit of a sort of bastard 
Imperialism. You say we have abolished 
cruel spectacles. We have made the 
“ring”? impossible. We only look at 
prize-fights now through the cinemato- 
graph at a music hall. There are clubs 
indeed still allowed to exist where one or 
two combatants have been killed in recent 
years at so-called boxing matches, and 
where the dear delight of seeing human 
beings fighting, covered with blood and 
dirt, till one or other, exhausted by the 


struggle, is knocked senseless, may still be 
enjoyed. And this, of course, in the sa- 
cred name of sport; and to encourage the 
free commingling of the young bloods of 
the aristocracy with the lowest elements 
of the democracy. By and by this sort 
of spirit gets abroad. In Rome the out- 
come of the gladiatorial idea of sport, and 
the worship of force, was that gangs of 
gladiators created riots in the streets, and 
the men who were so much admired in the 
arena were the terror of the inhabitants. 
Hooliganism is not an invention of our 
day; nor is it any chance product. It 
is the inevitable fruit of the worship of 
force; and that again is the fruit of a 
false idea of sport. 

I insist to my readers that our present 
corrupt notion is that the sporting thing 
to do is to pit certain people against one 
another and then bet on their chances ; 
and a viler and sillier custom than that 
never defiled the spirit and degraded the 
life of any people. 

Pardon my frankness, young men and 
women—it is your virtue that you will 
always do that—it has been said again 
and again, and with perfect justice, that 
you have an infallible clue to the character 
of any people in the character of their 
heroes. I am not denying for the moment 
that there is a dearth of true national 
heroes. That is our misfortune. But 
I am not exaggerating in the least when 
I say that the heroes of the masses are 
apparently jockeys, cricket and football 
players, prize-fighters and music-hall ar- 
tistes. A friend of mine who is truly 
concerned for the well-being of the country 
travelled up to Westminster to follow the 
proceedings there a year or two ago in 
regard to the Bread Tax and the Education 
Bill. When the Bread Tax was finally 
approved he expected to see the evening 
papers devoting a large amount of space 
to so significant a new departure. But 
no! Certain races were on. He watched 
the eagerness with which men rushed for 
the editions in the streets. Were they 
concerned for the issues of peace in South 
Africa, or for the new burdens upon the 
lot of the people at home, or for the for- 
tunes of popular education, or any other 
high and serious interest ? Not at all. 
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They wanted to know which horse out 
of half a dozen horses had proved to have 
the fleetest feet or the strongest wind. 
But you say it is inconceivable that mil- 
lions of people could care about such a 
trifle. Of course it would be inconceiv- 
able, but that millions of people stand 
to win or lose money on the result ; and 
the dangerous fascination and base ex- 
citement of the betting market has ren- 
dered them oblivious to the great national 
issues. This, if you please, is sport as it 
is to-day, in the twentieth Christian cen- 
tury. The very climax of sporting en- 
thusiasm is to watch horses gallop against 
each other, guided by jockeys whose noble 
and eminent profession is far more lucra- 
tive than the profession of literature, and 
then to do business with the book-makers 
who enrich themselves out of the greed 
and folly of these victims of the national 
vice. 

It will, I suppose, be generally agreed 
that if sport is to exercise a salutary in- 
fluence it must be first of all freed from 
cruelty; and secondly, purified from 
greed and the gambling spirit. Upon 
these two points I concentrate. The man 
who protests against the degradation of 
sport from cruelty or from greed does it 
in the interest of sport, does it because he 
believes, as I do, in healthy, manly exer- 
cise, recreation, and physical activity. 
Let us look at these two points and see 
what has to be said about them. Cruelty 
is inconsistent with sport. Mere wanton 
and purposeless destruction of life is a 
degradation of sport. Any lengthening 
out of the agony of dumb creatures owing 
to carelessness, or indifference to suffering, 
is a degradation of sport. The man who 
makes it his business to kill for the mere 
lust and pleasure of killing ; who delights 
to make beautiful sea-birds the object of 
his marksmanship, although their death 
can serve no conceivable end of utility ; 
the man who goes into wild country in 
order to shoot anything and everything 
that comes within the range of his gun, 
just for the fun of the thing—is not a 
sportsman. To victims of this sort of 
mania we owe the extinction of some of 
the noblest, the most interesting, and 
most beautiful varieties of animal—bird 


and beast. There are men in England 
whose first thought when they see a new 
or rare bird in the neighbourhood of their 
homes, is to run for a gun and shoot it. 
But apart from this impoverishment of 
the world by the wanton destruction of 
creatures whose deadly peril it is to be 
beautiful, there is an evil influence upon 
character from this habit of killing for 
the sake of killing. It must and does pro- 
duce a callousness and an inhumanity 
which is an attribute of the brute, but 
ought not to be an attribute of man. 
There are customs which die hard in 
England, but which must be doomed as 
the conscience of the country becomes 
more sensitive on this point. Hunting 
tame stags, driving them in terror across 
miles of country till they drop and die 
from sheer exhaustion, and are torn to 
pieces by dogs, or else reserved to be 
similarly tortured another day—this is 
not sport. This defiles the name of sport. 
This is only the kind of sport recorded in 
the Book of Judges where Samson was 
made sport for the Philistines. That is 
not a species of pleasure and humour in 
which we are any of us desirous to excel. 
Pigeon-shooting is another of the so-called 
sports which it is impossible to defend. 
To keep tame and beautiful creatures in 
a box and then let them out and shoot at 
them is a revolting device for increasing 
the sum of human ‘happiness. Words- 
worth’s counsel 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels 
is a wise and Christian counsel which, 
when we appreciate it, will redeem sport 
from cruelty, and give it a fairer name 
than it has obtained and deserved so far. 

The second point is at least equally 
important, and has reference to a tendency 
far more widely spread. This is to asso- 
ciate all sport, more or less,. with the 
inordinate passion for money-making, and 
regaid it merely as the opportunity and 
occasion for speculation. This is, of 
course, amply demonstrated to-day by 
the existence of a large number of what 
are called “ sporting papers,” which exist 
to give what are called “ sporting ’’ tips. 
The very name sport is identified with 
a form of gambling which by somewhat 
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crooked and tortuous judicial decisions 
has come to enjoy the special protection 
of the law. One part of the problem also, 
although a much smaller part, has been 
the growth of what we call professionalism 
in sport. Games that used to be genuine 
encounters of local players in the spirit 
of a somewhat narrow but nct unbealthy 
patriotism, are now contests between paid 
exponents of a game whose services, like 
those of the old mercenary troops, are at 
the disposal of the highest bidder. Now, 
in the old Roman days the rise of pro- 
fessionalism in the great games was their 
ruin. Men ceased to exercise themselves, 
and became content to be spectators of 
paid and highly-trained performers. I 
have intimated to you already that this 
seems to me an evil especially in. these 
days when in our fast life we need all 
the exercise we can get. But I say little 
about it, because it is infinitesimal com- 
pared with the other monstrous evil. 
The ruin of sport has been, and is, betting 
and gambling. It is not only that as this 
vice creeps in you cease to be certain that 
any game or athletic contest is genuine ; 
it is not simply that the interest is no 
longer in the victory of the better side, 
but in the gaining or losing of a certain 
sum of:money. These things go far to 
destroy the character and interest of sport. 
But it is, as we all know, that men and 
women become more and more the victims 
of the gambling fascination; and that 
which should add to the healthy enjoy- 
ments and excitements of life, ministers 
to the worst appetites and passions, and 
become, the instrument of endless misery 
and crime. It hardly falls within my 
province now to discuss the famous report 
of the House of Lcrds Committee on bet- 
ting and gambling. Some of the evidence 
delivered by superior persons before that 
Committee deserves and has already 
received severe condemnation. However, 
the recommendations of the Committee. 
timid as they are, are to the good. But 
if they had had the courage to recommend 
that the publication of sporting tips and 
betting odds should be made illegal and 
drastically punished, they would have 
struck at the root of the evil. I rejoice 
that the Daily News has taken a step 
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which is in harmony with its best tradi- 
tions in excluding reports of that mere- 
tricious “sport,” the interest in which 
is almost entirely a gambling interest ; 
and thus concentrating public attention 
on legitimate and comparatively pure 
branches of sport. May other newspapers 
have the courage to follow its example ; 
and may our legislators by and by have 
the courage to throw the influence of 
the law upon the side of what is wholesome 
and pure, and for the lessening of temp- 
tation. 

Let me once more repeat, I do not want 
to be understood as condemning sport. 
I believe that under our modern condi- 
tions of life we want more of it. Paul 
declared that bodily exercise was profit- 
able for a little ; and in our day it is more 
profitable than in his. I am very far from 
indifferent to the benefits and advantages 
that flow from healthy sport. The man 
who is making for himself a great and 
honoured name as an uncompromising 
opponent of gambling—Mr. Geo. Cadbury 
—is preaching the gospel of garden cities, 
and is practising his own sermons by 
providing for every form of athletic exer- 
cise and recreation among his employees. 
He is as concerned as any one can be at 
the physical degeneracy which is the 
result of these overcrowded cities of ours. 
But with gambling there can be no truce. 
It ruins sport just as it ruins mind and 
soul. It is fatal, believe me, young men 
and women, to the calm and peace and 
purity which are the offer of Jesus Christ 
to a weary and restless world. Do not, I 
beseech you, allow yourselves to be 
drawn into the whirlpool, though a thou- 
sand currents to-day tend to reach you 
and suck you into its waves. Believe 
rather that with bodily exercise, as Paul 
said, may consist the full exercise of the 
soul unto godliness. What we want to 
deliver us from these temptations is not 
loss of bodily health and physical activity, 
but more of mental stimulus and spiritual 
interest. I cannot but hope that all my 
readers will cast their influence on the 
side of the wholesome and pure and sane 
in recreation, and the protection of the 
life of our nation from the base, illegiti- 
mate influence of modern “ sport.” 








A Church Enlarged by its Vicar 


By Florence Jeffery 
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NE of the most difficult tasks 
that clergymen and ministers 
in poor dis‘ricts have to per- 
form is to find the means for 

the execution of necessary repairs, or for 
the enlargement of their churches to meet 
modern requirements. From the nature 
and locality of their work, their money- 
raising powers are often limited, and it is 
not easy nowadays to collect a thousand 
pounds or more for a cause that seemingly 
has little of the romantic about it. Ba- 
zaars and sales of work, besides the fact 
that they have developed into somewhat 
questionable institutions, seem played 
out as financial aids to church work, and 
with increased taxation, harder times, 
and the aftermath of war, it is as much as 
the giving classes can do to keep up the 
incomes of the larger societies and insti- 
tutions, without devoting much attention 
to local and parochial needs. The result 


of all this is that oftentimes the fabric of 
a place of worship has to be sadly ne- 
glected, resulting in permanent injury, 
and a good and growing work has to be 
curtailed owing to the impossibility of 
increasing the accommodation. Here and 
there, however, one hears of a case where 
the working men in the congregation have 
volunteered their services and made up 
in free and cheerful labour what they 
were unable to give in the way of money. 
By these means towers and steeples have 
been repaired, the interiors of churches 
have been renovated, and additions have 
been made to the fabric, involving the 
labour of bricklayers, carpenters, painters, 
glaziers, and other workmen. 

A still more interesting instance of 
how the lack of money may be made up 
by devotion, energy, patience, and hard 
work has occurred in the parish of Whit- 
wick-St. George-with-Swannington, a poor 











Swannington Church as it was before alteration. 
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A Church Enlarged by its Vicar 


colliery district in Leicestershire. The 
work of restoring and enlarging the church 
was begun in 1900, and was to cost 
£1,640, but owing to the depression and 
unsettlement caused by the war, the work 
of raising the necessary funds was most 
arduous, and after all possible sources 
had been exhausted, it was found that not 
more than £1,430 could be gathered. 

The Vicar, the Rev. J. H. E. Bailey, 
acted with admirable decision of character. 
He determined that rather than run into 
debt certain parts of the work should be 
omitted and the original contract was in 
this way reduced to the sum promised. 
In February, 1901, the building operations 
at the church stopped, and thereupon the 
Vicar commenced himself to complete 
the work. Not only was he willing and 
anxious to do this, but he was able, and 
after two years and a half of incessant 
labour, with no assistance save that of 
one workman occasionally, he was able 
to look upon his church with all the desired 
alterations and improvements completed 
as they had originally been designed. 

It was no light work that Mr. Bailey 
performed—no mere painting and white- 
washing,—but the more important and 
technical work of a builder and decorator. 








The Rev J. H. E. Bailey. 
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The Church as it appeared after the enlargement. 
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He raised the floors, a hundred and twenty 
square yards in area, involving the use of 
over sixty-five tons of ballast and concrete, 
the mere handling of which would have 
been hard work for a navvy. He fixed 
the lead lights in eleven tracery “windows, 
including stained glass in the large five- 
light east chancel window and did the 
interior woodwork of the church. This 
latter was a most difficult task. The 
roofing measured 1,680 square feet, and 
the work included the internal circular 
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photographs taken before and after the 
alterations will show the difference in the 
size and appearance of the church as it 
was and as it now is. 

No doubt few clergymen would be 
capable of carrying out an operation of 
this kind in so workmanlike a manner, 
but Mr. Bailey’s energy and application 
have showed that there are great possi- 
bilities in church renovation even for those 
who find it impossible to raise funds. 
In most poor congregations there are men 
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The interior of Swannington Church before and after the enlargement. 


vaulting with moulded ribs and carved 
and moulded cornices, sixty-six feet long, 
the carving and decorating of the oak 
bosses and the painting and decorating 
in gold and colours of the chancel roof to 
the architect’s design. 

Further, Mr. Bailey rebuilt and reno- 
vated the organ and organ-loft, con- 
structed the chancel and altar steps—a 
total length of 160 feet—in granilithic 
material as a substitute for quarried stone, 
which was far too expensive. Then he 
fitted all the interior iron-work, constructed 
the heating flues and furnace, laid down 
the floors, and carried out a host of other 
minor operations. It can indeed be said 
of him literally as well as metaphorically 
that he has built up his church. The 


of various trades and callings, including 
builders, decorators and carpenters, and 
in few instances would these be appealed 
to in vain for voluntary service upon the 
fabric of their sanctuary. Even if the 
minister knew nothing of building and 
decorating himself, he might do wonders 
with such helpers, provided he had good 
organizing ability, and could under guid- 
ance direct the operations. 

It must ever be remembered that a 
necessary work of this kind is as much 
something done for God as preaching and 
teaching, and one is reminded of the 
builders of the Tabernacle and Temple 
in the Old Testament, whose labours were 
sO necessary in providing a place for the 
people to worship their God. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


SISTER AND BROTHER 


FTER a moment of profound mo- 
tionless silence the two young 


people looked at each other and 
their eyes met. 


Thoughts, speech, feeling, seemed 
blunt. 

“Did you know ?”’ whispered Annora 
presently. 

*No—No!” and then, touching the 
portrait, ‘‘ Who is that ?”’ 

“My father, Richard Brent. He went 


abroad—and—was dead.” 

“Miss Annora—tea is just in,’’ said the 
parlour-maid, suddenly appearing at the 
door. 

“We've got to talk,’’ said Annora, 
with a sudden kind of surface self-posses- 
sion, ‘‘ how can we ?”’ 

“To-morrow I must be at Mr. Cardigan’s 
house at ten ¥ 

“Come here first into the garden. There 
is a gate into the lane—no one will be 
there—go into the Temple.”’ 

“When ?”’ 

“At nine.” 

She shut the photograph in the drawer 
and they went back to the drawing-room. 

An immense astonishment seemed to 
have struck them both mentally dumb. 
Annora made the tea and Alan handed it. 
Lady Lilian sustained the conversation, 
and after some minutes Alan began fur- 
tively to look at the two old ladies, at the 
room, at the silent maiden. Joanna 





saw that he was looking about him as he 
Did he know— 


had not looked at first. 


had he recognised the place or the pic- 
tures? She tried to believe that the 
likeness was less strong than she had 
thought. Surely Georgiana had noticed 
nothing. There he sat near Annora, and 
all the thoughts, which had not grown up 
yet in the souls of the two chiefly con- 
cerned, tore her to pieces. 

When Lady Lilian took leave he 
appeared not to expect a hand shake, but 
bowed again profoundly with his feet 
together, like the foreigner he was. 

The two old ladies went together into 
the morning room where they usually sat. 

“What do you think of him ?”’ asked 
Joan. 

““Well—my glasses are certainly not 
very good—and the light was bad. I 
didn’t see all the wonderful good looks. 
But he has a nice voice, with gentlemanly 
tones in it. It sounded natural. But— 
if we are to have new-fangled classes—in 
my opinion, we had better do the thing 
properly, and have the certificated 
teacher and get the grants. I don’t hold 
with doing things by halves and so I shall 
say at the committee.” 

Annora crouched on the rug in front of 
the big old drawing-room grate, and hid 
her face in her hands. The effect on her 
mind of the discovery was too complicated 
for any one thought to-emerge. No 
“natural’”’ feelings, as they are called, 
could lift up their heads in this most un- 
natural situation. She tried to think— 
she tried to place the facts then and all 
through the long night, but all her 
thoughts clashed. In the morning she 
knew that she was rather glad that it had 
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happened—rather glad that there was 
some one else concerned in the matter. 
,She prayed with all her might to do the 
best thing. Not to be selfish—not to be 
silly. She came to no conclusion, and yet 
there was no aspect of the matter that did 
not flash across her mind, even to the 
notion that “that young man,” as her 
aunt called him, was in love with Iris. 

Breakfast at Mead was very early, and 
she usually took Sprat for a run after- 
wards, but he was soon brought back on 
the next morning. 

‘““T don’t want to take him down to the 
water,” she said, and “ I’ll get some yellow 
holly in the old garden.” 

In the dim light of early winter time 
she came up the white steps and opened 
the door of the Temple of Fate, and there, 
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Annora was breathless as if with ru®- 
ning. She put her hand on the table, and 
looked up at him as she said :— 

‘““ Please—what is your name—really ? 
I mean—what have you always been 
called ?”’ 

“Tam really Alan Geoffrey,” he said. 
‘““T have been called by several names— 
not Medway—generally Brown. I have 
always known that my father’s name was 
different. But I do—I did not know what 
it was.” 

“T saw him—at Lichtenwasser,” said 
Annora, “ and he told me—I saw Hanne 
and Gerda too—I think we must talk 
about it. Please let us sit down. Alan 
sat down, then he took out of his pocket- 
book a little carte-de-visite photograph, 
a small copy of the large one which she 





Annora crouched cn the rug in front of the big old drawing-room grate and hid her face in her hands. 


already, was Alan Medway. He took off 
his hat and bowed to her again respect- 
fully and with some embarrassment. 
Neither had as yet any sense of a new tie 
between them. 


had shown to him, and handed it to her. 
“Yes!” she said. 
“ Then he said, ‘“‘ Who is it?” 
“It is Richard Brent, my father. He 
went abroad when my mother died after 
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I was born. Grandfather, Ais father, 
went abroad soon after, and when he came 
back he, said Richard was dead. No one 
ever heard of him again. Grandpapa died 
also when I was a little girl, and no one 
knew there was anyone but me.” 

“Did his father really think he was 
dead ?” said Alan. 

“T don’t know—my aunt's did.”’ 

“‘ What had he done ?’”’ said Alan. “‘ Of 
course there was something e 
“IT do not know—it- was, 

something about money.” 

“Does anyone know ?” 

“T don’t think so—my cousins don’t. 
But—I think all the money we had was 
spent about it.” 

“ That gentleman,” said Alan, pointing 
to the photograph, “is a bad man. It is 
not only that, as I suppose, he broke the 
English law, and was disgraced here. 
But there have been affairs since—I 
should not tell you—But that is why we 
have lived in many places and had differ- 
ent names. I have given him up—lI do 
not know where he is, nor does he know 
where I am. But I knew that he was of 
noble birth ¥ 

“* But that isn’t true,”’ said Annora. 

“T understand now I know England,” 
he answered. “‘ What I mean ?s true, but 
I came here—and I mean to be what 
people here call a decent fellow. J am 
not disgraced and I will not be. My 
mother was a good woman. She was my 
father’s wife and most respectable— 
though she was not noble—not a lady. 
My father said to me, ‘ Recollect you are 
my heir,’ and I think that was true.” 

“He understood,” said Annora. ‘‘ He 
had heard about us, though we never 
heard of him. He is my next heir. But, 
you know, we haven’t got any money.” 

“No doubt,” said. Alan coolly, “he 





I think, 





spent it all. But you saw him? How 
strange !”’ 
“Yes. And he made me promise not 


to tell any one till I saw him again, and 
then he disappeared—that very day. I 
do not know where. Can you find him ?”’ 

“ Well, I suppose I could; but I do not 
wish to find him. He cannot show him- 
self here, and it is not fit for you to have 
to do with him.” 
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“But,” said Annora, “‘ there are the 


girls. We must think of them. I have 
thought so much of them. I want. to 


know them.” 

“You wish to know.them ?”’ 
surprised. 

“Oh. yes!’ said Annora. “ You know 
I have noone but the aunts. I can’t bear 
to think of them, not having advantages.” 

“But it is very wonderful that you 
should feel so,’”’ said- Alan, looking at her 
still with surprise. 

“T can’t feel anything about him,” she 
said, with tears near at hand. “I can’t! 
But I am their sister—and yours, too.”’ 

Alan started up. He came impetu- 
ously and knelt down beside her, taking 
her hands. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘ you are a kind, good 
angel. I will adore my sister!” 

There was another moment of silence, 
full of indescribable emotion. 

‘“T wall do what is right,” said Annora. 
‘“‘ But I don’t know what is right.”’ 

Alan rose up and stood beside her. All 
the unconscious development of the last 
few months seemed to come to the front 
in this surprising discovery—purpose, re- 
sponsibility, personal honour, came to his 
aid. It was almost a new man who 
spoke next. 

“It is I who ought to do something,” 
he said. ‘‘Of course, I have thought 
often of what I should do if I found my 
family. But it is all quite different and 
new. I will take care of you always. 
Could you tell me what—he—der vater— 
said to you.” 

“He said that he was—my father, 
Richard Brent. That he had wished to 
be thought dead. and that he could not 
come home—that he knew Brent be- 
longed to me, but that he, and you, were 
my next heirs, so that I cannot sell it 
unless. he consents. And he said he had 
married again, and had all the proofs. 
He was—kind.” 

“It is not much more than 
years ago,’’g said Alan. ‘‘ Many people 
must remember him. I think a great 
many people must know the story, though 
they have not told you.” 

“ Yes, all the old people must remember 
him... That’s why it would not do for you 


said Alan. 
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to teach Lady Lilian’s class in King’s 
Brandon, and I suppose at any time, his 
friends might notice you. But my aunt 
told me that all the papers were burnt 
before grandpapa died, and his old soli- 
citor is dead and the old rector. But I 
think there would be people about in 
London who knew.” 

“It would be better not to tell the 
ladies here yet.” 

“I promised him not to tell, but now 
you are here——” 

“I did not promise,” said Alan, 
I wish we knew more about it.” 

“| think,” said Annora, ‘“‘ that the best 
thing would be to tell my—our cousin. 
Mr. Brent, the father of Mr. Geoffrey 
Brent, you know. Of course, he ought to 
know.” 

“But he would be my enemy,” said 
Alan.” “ since he thinks he is your heir.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Annora, “ It 
would be the other way—he would wish 
all the more to be just.” 

“T am not accustomed to people who 
are so very good,” said Alan, with an odd 
smile of some dignity. “ But, first, I think 
I can get a letter to der vater. I will 
think. Can I write to you? Do the 
ladies watch your letters ?”’ 

“Oh no,” said Annora, with a little 


* but 


laugh. “ But, of course, they might ask 
me about one. I can easily write to 
you.” 


They stood up as he went to go, and 
then they smiled at each other. After all, 
as they looked in each other’s faces, each 
might well find pleasure in the sight. 

“How old are you?” asked Annora 
suddenly. 

“| shall be twenty-one in May.” 

“And I shall be twenty-three next 
month. Hanne is seventeen.” 

He took both her hands and looked 
down at her with real feeling in his fine 
young face. 

“My sister—Annora,”’ he said, “I will 
be a good brother. I will never do you 
any harm.” 

He bent down suddenly and kissed her 
hands, then went rapidly away. 

Annora watched him out of sight, then 
ran again to the Temple and shut the 
door. Then she cried and laughed at once. 
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“My brother—my ODrother,” she whis- 
pered to herself. “My brother Alan. 
I like him. I am glad to have him. Yes, 
I am glad! I am not so much afraid of 
that man now. I am not alone about it. 
But I don’t like his being a model. And 
Iris——”’ 

Annora felt that all the latent distrust 
of Iris and slight disapproval of her way, 
which had always been familiar to her, 
suddenly seemed to matter intensely. It 
was not well for any man to be in love 
with Iris. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE NEXT HEIRS 


It is not always easy for sons and daugh- 
ters to confide their troubles to the best- 
loved parent. The loving parent cannot 
be only a confidant, he is a fellow sufferer 
also, and besides, may feel himself bound 
to interfere in his child’s behalf, and take 
the matter out of the hands which after 
all must be the ones to settle it. Love 
and good sense often unite in urging 
silence. 

So Geoffrey Brent, the younger, felt 
when he found himself in the old Fern- 
combe study on a soft and sunny winter 
day, with warm red earth and glistening 
living evergreens before his eyes—ever- 
greens in Devonshire have a right to the 
name—and all the dogs and cats around 
him. 

He had at least four complications on 
hand, and as he looked at his father, he 
felt that, if he spoke of them, he let them 
out of his own keeping and disturbed the 
peace of his father’s cheerful days. 
That he was in love with Annora, and 
also in an emotional complication with Iris 
were facts which no doubt were his own 
business. But the family discovery was 
more his father’s affair than his and 
—his changed ideas as to his profession 
could not long be kept to himself. 

Mr. Brent, who was extremely skilful 
with his fingers, was sitting at the table, 
neatly and firmly mending an ancient 
volume of his parish registers. He knew 
his Ferncombe, treasured up every little 
fact connected with its history, from the 
oldest stone at the foot of the church 
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tower, to the last nest which the swallows 
had set under its eaves. He liked to 
trace the names of his living parishioners 
on the moss-grown tombstones of the 
churchyard, and in the moth-eaten pages 
of the registers. Ferncombe, he would 
say, boasted many “ county families’ of 
its own. 

Geoffrey’s eyes were on the serial of the 
parish magazine. The hero was resisting 
a temptation to put into a lottery, and as 
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‘You ought to write a county history, 
dad.”’ 

“County history, my son? That’s the 
way things get hurried over. The history 
of a Hundred—or of one parish thoroughly 
worked up would take a lifetime.” 

“Do you think there’s any practical 
good in it ?” said Geoffrey: 

“ The wisdom of experience, my dear 
boy. What has been will be again, in 
gradually rising levels, please God, may 





Mr. Brent, who was extremely skilful with his fingers. was sitting at the table neatly and firmly 
mending an ancient volume of his parish registers. 


the number concluded with true artistic 
uncertainty, he felt a kind of pseudo- 
wonder as to the strength of that excellent 
youth’s character. 

“Here,” said Mr. Brent, ‘is the first 
occurrence of the name of Easterbrook 
in our records. John Easterbrook, of 
Totnes, married Leonora Way, in 1715. 
Now there are four sets of Easterbrooks in 
Ferncombe.”’ 


He grant I don’t let it drop. But it’s a 
slow process, it takes ages to round the 
stone.”’ 
“Can't it be hurried up ? 
“There are outpourings of the Spirit, 


” 


Geoff. Yes, new influences now and 
again. I don’t deny it. But there’s a 
risk. The response must come from 
within. There’s such a thing as moral 


cram, Geoff. There’s a good deal of it 
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done by excellent people in these days: 
And it’s disappointing, it’s not secure. 
I believe in being very gentle with the old 
pagan.” 

“Yes, but how about the new—anti- 
Christian ? That’s a very different mat- 
ter! Father, I’m not quite such a fool 
asIlook. Yoursoncouldn’t be. You do 
your work, God knows, and you'll take 
many a soul to Heaven behind you. But, 
I see the souls going the other way by the 
thousand! And the system, which I’m 
paid to administer, is doing this. At 
least, it’s making the slope steep. And, 
father, you live for your folk, and I know 
you'd die for them if need were. And 
there’s nothing else worth living for. But 
what can I do?” 

The father looked at his son’s trans- 
figured face and felt that a crucial mo- 
ment had come. If there had been noth- 
ing behind his kindly everyday life, his 
patient tolerance, his peaceful routine! 
But Geoff was right, behind it all lay the 
true love of his neighbour. 

“What has brought you to feel this ? ”’ 
he said, rather sharply. 

“My own eyes and ears, and Cunning- 
ham’s ardour, which puts me to shame, 
though I can’t endorse all his methods. 
It’s this way. I felt that I couldn’t look 
forward to life here as you have—and I 
think Kirk Ash is well enough in its way. 
But when the human problem came up 
in London, it seemed the only one worth 
tackling. And tied and bound to another 
person, I can in no way set my hand to it.”’ 

“Well, Geoff,” said Mr. Brent, after a 
pause. ‘‘ You’ve got to work out your 
own salvation. I’m afraid I should quail 
before numbers. I can’t care for souls 
in the abstract. It’s Joe Pentecost in his 
old smock and the little black-eyed rosy 
maidens that I’ve christened that my 
heart goes out to. But it would be a poor 
thing for the world if all had such 
limitations.” 

“ But, dad,” said Geoffrey, in a moved 
Voice, ‘‘ the people in Paradise Buildings 
and Green Court aren’t souls in space. 
There are poor old chaps there, and little 
maids—not rosy.”’ 

“Ay ?” said his father, “and you get 
to know them? Yet—then you see, 
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Geoff—they have their conditions and 
limitations too—and must work out of 
them slowly. I daresay there are virtues 
which grow there quicker than with us. 
And, Sir Harry’s a human being too, and 
may have a conscience.”’ 

“T’'m afraid he hasn’t much. Oh, I can 
tell you pamphlets full of the facts and the 
difficulties. Of course, I can do nothing 
till he comes back. But I thought it due 
to you to know that I was—unsettled. 
Of course, I can think it all over at Kirk 
Ash—while you’re at Mead.”’ 

“ Ah, Geoff. I’ve half expected to hear 
of another sort of unsettlement—with a 
right and natural settling at the end of it.” 

‘“There’s unsettlement enough,” said 
Geoff. ‘‘No. that’s not true. There’s 
settled conviction. Yes—dad—replying 
to his father’s eyes and smile, “ It is my 
cousin—it is Annora—once and for all. 
And tying up one’s self is not the way 
to prepare for being married. And there 
are other—confounded botherations—but 
that’s how it is.”’ 

“‘ And how it ought to be, Geoff. She’s 
afine creature. And you'll have enough.” 

“Tf that was all!”’ said Geoff. 

He left Ferncombe directly after Christ- 
mas, with two convictions new born in his 
soul since last he had seen Kirk Ash. He 
must put his hand to the world’s work— 
and he loved Annora, so that, except that 
first conviction, he would let everything 
go to win her. He was utterly unworthy 
of her—but he would get her if he could. 

Kirk Ash seemed to belong to another 
world. A clean cold place, up on a hill- 
side, with few life problems belonging to 
it, and no connection with crowded human 
misery, or with Annora and Mead. 

Yet there was a link, and he remem- 
bered with joy that he had promised 
to strengthen it. Kirkover Farm was 
Annora’s property. It had come to her 
through her mother, and the worthy 
farmer and his wife who rented it had been 
servants of her mother’s family, the 
Clanrickardes. 

It was a little old place, rough cast, 
with a grey roof, farm buildings by no 
means up to date, and a small orchard of 
apple and pear trees. 

Geoffrey, of course, had nothing to do 
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with its supervision, so his call was 
entirely an unprofessional one, and it 
gave him a curious pleasure to talk about 
Annora to Mrs. Kitson, to praise the young 
lady and speak of her beauty and her kind 
heart. 

Mrs. Kitson was a comfortable, cheerful 
woman, south country by birth, who had 
come north to service with the Clan- 
rickardes, and retained a good deal of 
liking for them. 

“Miss Brent’s mother, sir, was a fine 
young lady, and, dear me, Mr. Richard 
Brent was a handsome man. He was so 
good looking, sir, that you couldn’t help 
noticing him. If he was near a child or 
a dog, it was just like a picture! But 
there! Beauty’s only skin deep.” 

“Tve heard so, in that case,” said 
Geoffrey cautiously. 

“Well, sir, it was just as well that the 
poor young lady died before the crash 
came. Dear me, I’ve never taken any 
pleasure in handsome men since. I’m 
pleased to say Kitson is homely.” 

“Mr. Richard Brent died abroad, 
didn’t he?” said Geoffrey deliberately, 
striving to invoke some more gossip. 

‘So I’ve heard, sir, and what become 
of his poor little second wife, I never 
heard—though I might say she was a kind 
of connection.” 

“How was that then ? Did he marry 
again after he went abroad ?”’ 

“Well, sir, he did. My father’s name 
was Sture. Hewasa Swedish sailor, but 
he married and settled in England, and he 
had very good connections in his own 
country. A niece of his went south for 
her health to one of those German Bath 
places, where they had friends who 
managed a hotel, I suppose it was. And 
my father was bad with the rheumatics, 
and Madam Sture, who kept the inn, asked 
him to go over and stay. And there was 
Mr. Richard Brent—he called himself 
Brown, but my father had seen him when 
he visited me after I married Kitson— 
who was Mr. Clanrickarde’s bailiff, you 
understand, sir ?”’ 

“And did he marry Miss Sture ?” 

“Yes, sir. He had been very ill, and 
she helped to nurse him. Oh yes, he 
married her safe and sound. Her friends 
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took care of that. But there, they was 
fascinated altogether, and took no heed 
of what father let drop. Then he took 
her away and soon after Madam Sture 
heard he was dead. And never did any 
word come about them again. No one 
ever knew what became of that poor 
young thing.” 

“And don’t you know where these 
German Baths were ?” 

“Well, they foreign names, they don’t 
stick in my memory, but it was some sort 
of a chapel as I understand, as might be 
Whitechapel——” 

“* Aix-la-Chapelle,” perhaps. 

“Yes, sir, I believe that were the place. 
But, dear me, how my tongue has run on 
about people all dead and done with. 
But as soon as I heard your name, sir, I 
took an interest in you, and glad I was 
to see that you weren’t like the Mr. Brent 
I’d known, which such good looks as his 
are quite a misfortune, and I hope the 
young lady hasn’t got them either. 

‘“‘She has no looks that don’t speak of 
a noble and honest nature,” said Geoffrey 
warmly, “ but she is very handsome, I 
can’t deny it.” 

“ Ah, yes, sir!’ said Mrs. Kitson, with 
a look of fresh interest. “ Yes! And 
excuse me if I seemed to pass remarks, 
for I’m sure, sir, there’s many worse 
looking than yourself, and without much 
character to make up for it. But there, 
I never saw any picture, not in a high- 
class magazine, which could hold a candle 
to Mr. Richard.” 

Geoffrey said he could quite believe it, 
and inwardly hoped that he himself could 
not hold a candle to many high class 
illustrations with which he was acquainted. 
“He were more like you see in a play, 
sir,’ said Mrs. Kitson sentimentally. “I 
was fond of the theatre when I was young.” 

Geoffrey felt that Alan Medway fitted 
exactly with this story. There could be 
no doubt that he was Richard Brent’s 
son and Annora’s half brother, and the 
marriage would be duly investigated and 
verified. As Mrs. Kitson returned to the 
present day, and pointed out the struc- 
tural defects in the farmhouse, which no 
tenant could be expected to rectify, he 
thought at first that the facts should be 
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communicated to Joanna Brent while 
his father was at Mead. She would 
almost certainly consult him, and so 
get his advice. 

But that gracious tie that bound him 
to Annora—that vague heirship, that 
certain next-of-kinship was over. Alan 
Medway or his father, if alive, were her 
next of kin. 

Perhaps, after all, it was due to her, 
to be the first to hear of the discovery. 


CHAPTER XXI 
PRISMATIC COLOURS 


IRIs’s cunning hand meanwhile was fighting 
her own battle, and though her cause was 
far from being beyond reproach, she 
showed herself possessed of the kind of 
force which makes for success. She faced 
facts and adapted herself to them, and 
much that she did deserved great praise. 

Facing hard facts in youth has however 
a tendency to make cynics, and perhaps 
Iris need not have said to her brothers 
and sisters, though she would hardly 
have helped admitting it to herself, that 
the absence of their father was a great 
boon. 

At least they knew where they were, and 
Iris set to work as vigorously as 
either Giles or Phoebe. She made her 
value to Lady Lilian so apparent to all 
that lady’s colleagues in her various un- 
dertakings, that other work was offered 
to her to fill her unoccupied hours, and as 
she was really extremely capable she did 
the work well. She made friends with 
Miss Wilkins, and picked up her methods 
and even her ideas, gaining, somehow, a 
sort of tone which she had lacked. In- 
dustry and capacity go a long way in all 
the serving of tables which is required 
by religious and charitable work, and 
though there comes a time when the soul 
is wanted, these times are slow in coming 
to the surface. Iris did the work of a 
secretary quite as well as Giles, and it is 
only now and again that work done with 
the spirit has a visibly different result 
from work done with the understanding. 
only. Poor Giles’s spirit was often dim 
with mists on the edge of darkness, 
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but he put it into his work, while Iris was 
not aware of the difference between them. 

She also insisted that her family should 
take to what she called being “ respect- 
able,” went diligently to church herself 
and took her sisters there, religious duties 
having been previously taken very easily 
at Khartoum, and as she worked on 
became aware, to her great satisfaction, 
that if she came to a split with Lady 
Lilian, other and perhaps better paid 
work would be open to her. 

In short she was “‘ behaving very well,”’ 
and the Mertons gave her great credit 
for it. 

But all the while, she regarded this 
life which she was making so diligently for 
herself as the merest makeshift. The 
real aim, the real struggle, her real 
desires lay in quite another field. 

She did not regard the life of the working 
spinster as really worth living, she would 
not have thought so if her sudden passion 
for Alan Medway had not come to han- 
dicap her efforts. She had quarrelled 
with him. He had been jealous of 
Geoffrey Brent, and she had not unde- 
ceived him, and now he had disappeared 
from her world, and she did not know 
what had become of him. 

Iris set herself with all her might to 
destroy this up-growth of feeling which 
had disconcerted all her plans. Passion, 
in the majority of people is not always 
irresistible, though its destruction may 
cost much, and no one could say that 
Alan Medway was a desirable lover. The 
motive, however, of such self management 
goes for something, and it was difficult to 
say whether Iris, as she stamped on 
her springing affections was performing 
a duty to her family or murdering her own 
soul. 

Geoffrey Brent was off the scene; but 
clear sighted as Iris generally was, vanity 
is apt to colour and blur the keenest 
vision. He had “shown an interest,” 
he had paid a needless number of calls 
at Khartoum, he had talked to her in an 
intimate fashion. 

The Cunninghams did not object to 
family jokes or such matters, and somehow 
a sense that he admired Iris had been 
created among them. To call him 
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“Tris’s young man” had been delightful 
to the little girls, and Iris’s rebukes had 
not been of a kind to stop the repetition 
of the joke. Mrs. Cunningham was one 
of those mothers who think that all young 
men must be in love with their daughters, 
and she helped on Iris’s view by plenty of 
unconscious exaggeration. Mr. Brent’s 
works, looks, and visits assumed in her 
eyes a colour which he had been far from 
intending. As for “ poor young Medway, 
of course he was in love with Iris, but, 
dear me, he didn’t matter.” 

But Iris knew very well that, though 
she might sweep aside young Medway, the 
real obstacle was something quite differ- 
ent. From the moment that Geoffrey 
had seen Annora he had been awake to 
another interest. How strong it might 
be, how irresistible she did not know, but 
she felt its existence. She resented it, 
and, if she could not persuade herself, 
she felt that she could easily persuade 
other people that he had no right to 
entertain it. 

The Mertons were very kind to her. 
They thought she had come out very 
well in the family trouble, and Mrs. Merton 
had brightened Christmas for the whole 
family by many timely presents, and 
frequently had Iris to spend week-ends 
at Melrose. But they knew nothing 
about her love affairs, real or imaginary. 
Iris liked the luxury of these visits though 
they were very quiet, for the Mertons had 
some old fashioned notions and “ kept 
Sunday.” The tennis and croquet balls 
never bounded on their lawns on that day, 
nor did they ever play anywhere else. 
A few droppers in to tea was the extent 
of their dissipation, so that Annora, 
though accustomed to a still stricter rule, 
was sometimes allowed for a change to go 
to the new church with them on Sunday 
evening and be sent home under escort 
after supper. 

Annora was expected on a Sunday in 
January when Iris was there, and as it 
chanced there were no other afternoon 
visitors, and somehow the conversation 
between Mrs. Merton and the girls as they 
sat over the fire, turned on Mead and its 
inhabitants. 

“Old Mr. Brent, Mr. Geoffrey’s father, 


is expected to-morrow,” said May. “ An- 
nora says he is delightful. 

‘‘ Mr. Geoffrey Brent’s father ?” eagerly 
cried Iris. “‘ Dear me, how startling!” 

“Well, Iris,” said Mrs. Merton rather 
drily. ‘“‘ I don’t see why it should startle 
you—or any of us.” 

‘‘ Mr. Geoffrey Brent once said he hoped 
I should know his father,” said Iris, after 
a perceptible pause, and very gravely. 

‘ Really,” said Mrs. Merton, slightly 
surprised. 

“He said a great many things,” said 
Iris, looking at the fire and speaking 
hurriedly. ‘‘I did think—but then, of 
course, they never mean anything.” 

May sat upright and looked steadily 
at the back of Iris’s head, while her mother 
said, ‘‘ But, my dear, where have you seen 
so much of Mr. Geoffrey Brent ?”’ 

“Oh,” said Iris more fluently, “ when 
he was in London he used to come very 
often. He was very kind. He brought 
the children chocolate—and dolls. People 
chaffed, but I never thought anything of 
it. But he was very sympathetic in all 
our trouble. And then—somehow, there 
was a misunderstanding—he was jealous. 
I think——’”’ 

“What made you think so ?’ 
Merton. 

“Well, Aunt Mary, I never do encourage 
but, of course, there was Mr. Medway 
and I—I knew how impossible that would 
be. But we had a scene—and Mr. Brent 
was there. Afterwards we thought it 
best that Mr. Medway should go away— 
much best. But I see it has made a 
difference. 

“But what did Mr. Geoffrey Brent 
ever say to you?” said May, who had 





* said Mrs. 





disentangled Iris’s experiences before, 
‘““ you told us something before.”’ 
“Oh, what can I say—?”’ Auntie— 


it wouldn’t be right to say anything. 
And, of course, I know the Brents 
wouldn’t like it. He’s meant for Annora 
—but he knew me first !” 

And Iris threw herself across the rug, 
and laid her face against her aunt’s knees. 

“My dear Iris,’ said Mrs. Merton, 
““ you ought not to say that about Annora. 
And pray don’t make a scene. Mr. Brent 
is capable of making his own choice. And 
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he is Giles’ friend, of course he would not 
forget what was due to his sister a 

“Oh, that’s what I feel,” said Iris, 
clasping her hands. ‘“ I know he wouldn't. 
I have such confidence in him. I ought not 
to have said anything, auntie, but I’m over- 
done, and—please forget all about it.” 

“ Well—I think that would be best. 
And here is Annora, so get up, my dear, 
and compose yourself.’ 

May Merton had listened in much doubt. 
She knew well that Iris, as she put it. 
“ exaggerated things,”’ but she was of too 
straight and simple a nature herself to 
understand the half dramatic, half emo- 
tional temper that made the girl more 
than half believe her own statements and 
inferences. 

Moreover, she and Annora had always 
believed that Iris was more “ fascinating ”’ 
and “attractive” than they were. She 
had had her affairs and her experiences to 
tell when they were straight sailing little 
girls with no experiences at all. She 
always had partners and attentions, how- 
ever shabby her dress might be, and 
whatever her disadvantages. Ever since 
she was fifteen, she had been “‘ avoiding”’ 
and “ resisting temptations ”’ of this kind. 
Neither of her friends quite believed her— 
but they believed her—rather—as Annora 
once said. 

And then, it did not amount to very 
much—if Geoffrey had presented himself 
as Annora’s lover it would hardly have 
amounted to more than a slightly addi- 
tional interest in the fact, but May did 
think Mr. Brent the most agreeable man 
she had ever met. If he had liked her, if 
things had taken that turn, she was very 
willing to be liked. 

She would not break her heart—her life 
would not be spoiled—but she peeped 
through the hedge of an earthly Paradise. 
Such glimpses come to many a good and 
innocent girl, and perhaps hardly do more 
than soften and emotionalize the secret 
places of the heart. 

But the little secret penchant, made all 
that concerned Geoffrey Brent exciting 
and interesting, and she watched Annora’s 
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rather grave greeting, and wondered 
where her thoughts were. Annora was a 
trifle stiff with Iris—she was thinking of 
Alan Medway, and though she could keep 
a secret, she had not quite learned to 
behave as if she had not got one. 

She spoke quite naturally, however, of 
the coming of the elder Mr. Brent and of 
the pleasure with which they all regarded 
it. 

“T long for him to know Aunt Joan,” 
she said. “They will fight and argue 
together and discuss old legends. He is 
the most delightful person I ever knew. 
And so good.” 

“It’s nice to know good people,” said 
Iris gently. 

““T’ve heard you say you thought good 
people dull,” said Annora bluntly. 

“Oh, Annora,” said Iris with much 
truth, “‘ that depends on the sort of good 
people.” 

Foolish May! When she found herself 
alone with her beloved Annora, as they 
prepared for church, the old long standing 
habit of telling her everything prevailed 
over instinctive caution. 

She laughed and hesitated, and said that 
they knew Iris was vain and silly. Her 
chatter to them had meant nothing, but 
telling mother was a different thing, 
but did Annora think it possible that 
Geoffrey Brent had—well—fancied Iris a 
little ? 

“Does Iris say so?” said Annora 
quickly. 

And when May tried to repeat what 
Iris had said it was so mixed up with what 
she had inferred, that it perhaps assumed 
more distinctness than it had really pos- 
sessed. 

““T should not have thought it likely,”’ 
said Annora in measured tones, as she 
settled her hat in the dim fire-lit room. 
“But I daresay it is possible. Time will 
show.” 

She saidnomore. But the confirmation 
of the former suggestion not only dimmed 
the pleasures of her life, still bright and 
many—it thrust into the background all 
its perplexities and pains. 


(To be continued.) 
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Paradise Island; or, the Romance of 
Metlakahtla 


A Remarkable Story of Missionary Heroism and Enterprise 
By George T. B. Davis 


This story of missionary heroism and enterprise affords a remarkable illustration of the 
power of the Gospel in reforming wild and savage men, whom all merely human efforts 
are powerless to reach. The writer travelled over six thousand miles in order to get the 
material for these articles and the illustrations are from photographs specially taken by 


Mr. Davis. 


{INTRODUCTION.—William Duncan, a young mis- 
sionary, is sent by the Church Missionary Society 
to the fierce Indians of Fort Simpson, North 
America. He partially learns the language from 
a native named Clah, preaches to the tribes, and 
although much opposed, gains many converts. 
After a time Mr. Dancan decides to form a 
Christian community some distance from the 
original home of the tribes, and with his converts 
sails from Fort Simpson for Metlakahtla. The 
settlement prospers, and many converts are added 
as the years go by.] 


CHAPTER VII 
FIGHTING AGAINST FIRE-WATER 


NE of the first steps taken by 
Mr. Duncan on his arrival at 
Metlakahtla had been the ap- 
pointment of a body of Indian 
constables to maintain order. Although 
he anticipated no trouble, yet he deemed 
it wise to take time by the forelock, re- 
membering that many who had signed the 
fifteen rules had had very little training, 
and had not yet fully surrendered them- 
selves to Christ. 

By the year 1866 there were twenty of 
these constables, “as fine a set of young 
men as you would wish to see—the very 
pick of the Christians.’ The Indians 
greatly enjoyed their distinction as guard- 
ians of the law, and to be admitted into 
the force was esteemed the highest honour 
that could be conferred upon a stalwart 
young man. In his duties as magistrate 
and justice of the peace along the Alaskan 
and Canadian coasts, Mr. Duncan found 
these constables indispensable. 

One of the saddest incidents in connec- 
tion with his duties as magistrate was the 
following, which Mr. Duncan reported to 
the Canadian Government in 1865 :— 


“The Indian camps about us are deluged 
with fire-water, and, of course, every kind 
of madness is rife. It is just because our 
village makes a stand against the universal 
tide of disorder that we are being threat- 
ened on every side. In July last I ap- 
prised his Excellency the Governor that 
we had in the spring seized a quantity of 
liquor, which a party of Kitahmaht 
Indians brought here for sale. In revenge 
for the loss of their liquor (I am sorry to 
inform you) these Indians, in the summer, 
stole a little boy belonging to this place 
while he was away with his parents at a 
fishery on the Skeena River. And, hor- 
rible to write, the poor little fellow was 
literally worried to death, being torn to 
pieces by the mouths of a set of cannibals 
at a great feast. This atrocious deed 
would have met with summary vengeance 
from the relatives of the boy had it hap- 
pened a few years ago. In this case, 
however, though highly exasperated, they 
would not allow themselves to do anything 
till they had seen me. In order to pre- 
vent blood being shed at random, I or- 
dered them to wait till the arrival of a ship 
of war, when I promised to refer the 
matter to the captain, and hoped they 
would have justice done them in a civilized 
way. 

“‘ Last week, however, an Indian (uncle 
to the unfortunate boy, but not a Metla- 
kahtla man) arrived here from Victoria, 
where he had been living for the last two 
years and a half. On his learning of the 
Kitahmaht atrocity, it seems he secretly 
resolved to take the law in his own hands, 
and for that purpose proceeded two or 
three days ago to Fort Simpson, where a 
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party of Kitamaht Indians had recently 
arrived. This morning, at two o'clock, 
I was awakened and informed that a 
Kitahmaht Indian had fallen a victim to 
this man’s revenge, and that great excite- 
ment was occasioned at Fort Simpson. 
Nor is it known who will be the next to 
fall, to feed the stream of blood which has 
commenced to flow, but every Indian 
around me is in fear for his life.”’ 


Mr. Duncan and his heroic band of 
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law. Mr. Duncan told his constables to 
find out definitely the facts in the case 
and report to him. Accordingly two 
Indians went to Inverness to gather 
evidence. While one went into the man’s 
tent and bought some liquor in a bottle, 
the other looked through a hole in the 
tent in order to testify as a witness. 
As soon as they reported to Mr. Duncan 
he sent a white man then staying on the 
island at the head of several constables 

















A Group of Metlakahtla Girls. 


constables performed valiant service in 
ridding the coast of the illegal and in- 
fernal liquor traffic, and in nearly every 
case without loss of life. On one occa- 
sion, however. one Indian was killed in 
the attempt to capture a sloop, manned by 
white men, which was smuggling in 
liquor to be sold to the Indian camps. 

Among the scores of persons brought 
to justice by Mr. Duncan and his consta- 
bles, a notable case was that of Peter 
Gargotitch, who, on account of a grudge 
against Mr. Duncan had boasted in Vic- 
toria that he would make the Metlakahtla 
Indians drunk. Some weeks later the 
Indians reported that there was a white 
man at Inverness, ten miles distant from 
Metlakahtla, selling liquor contrary to 


to arrest the offender. When the party 
reached Inverness with the warrant the 
liquor seller drew a revolver, and brand- 
ishing it in their faces declared he would 
shoot the man who attempted to serve the 
warrant upon him. The white man at 
the head of the constables did not wish 
to risk his life, so he returned to Mr. 
Duncan with the warrant unserved. Mr. 
Duncan declared that on no account 
must the offender be allowed. to escape. 
He asked the man if he would make an- 
other attempt at capture if it was made 
certain that his life would not be in 
danger. He consented, and Mr. Duncan 
completed his plans without delay. 

Very early the next morning a number 
of large canoes left Metlakahtia, filled 
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with forty Indians all fully armed, with the 
white man at their head. When they 
reached Inverness they found that the 
liquor dealer had loaded all his kegs into 
a canoe, and set off up the river, accom- 
panied by two companions. The Indians 
at once started in pursuit. After going 
a few miles they saw the fugitives in their 
canoe paddling for dear life. When it 
was clear that the Indians wou’! soon 
overtake them the canoe was headed 
for the shore, and beached with the liquor 
still in it, while the three men took to the 
woods. They knew that escape was 
impossible, for the forest was well nigh 
impenetrable, and behind them were 
forty fleet-feoted Indians. Hence they 
ran only a few rods and hid in the bush. 
As the pursuing canoes came opposite 
the place where the leader was hid, the 
officer with the warrant shouted out that 
he wished to see him. The dealer stepped 
boldly out, prepared as before to defy his 
captors. The officer then shouted that 
he placed him under arrest, and ordered 
him to hold up his hands at once or he 
would be a dead man. At the same 
instant the rifles of the forty Indians 
standing in the canoes were levelled at 
the dealer, with orders to fire if he offered 
the least resistance. The man saw he 
was caught and at orce held his hands 
high above his head. 

The warrant was served, and the three 
men with the canoc and liquor were 
taken to Metlakahtla. As the ‘leader 
was brought before Mr. Duncan, who 
should it prove to be but Peter Gorgo- 
titch, who had threatened: to make the 
Metlakahtla Indians drunk. He was 
fined $500, which he succeeded in borrow- 
ing, and paying, and he left the island a 
sadder but wiser man. 


* & * 


During the eight years following the 
arrival of the pilgrims at Metlakahtla in 
1862 great material progress had been 
made. Between one hundred and two 
hurdred houses had been built, almost 
every one having a neat garden attached. 
A large general store had been established 
which was patronized not only by the 
Metlakahtla Indians, but by many from 
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surrounding tribes, who were thus 
brought into contact with Christian in- 
fluences. A court house and commodious 
school house had been erected and several 
industries started, including a soap-house, 
blacksmith’s shop, and last, but by no 
means least, asaw-mill run by water power. 
When one old Indian heard that the 
missionary intended to make water saw 
wood he exclaimed :— 

“Tf it is true that Mr. Duncan can make 
water saw wood, then I will see it and die.” 

In 1870 Mr. Duncan paid a visit to 
England, where he procured machinery 
for new industries, and spent several 
weeks learning the arts of weaving, rope- 
making, twine-spinning, and brush-mak- 
ing. In addition he acquired the gamut 
of each instrument in a band of twenty- 
one pieces which was presented to him 
for the settlement. On his return journey 
he spent nearly three months in Victoria, 
reaching Metlakahtla once more in Feb- 
ruary, 1871, after a year’s absence. 


* * * * 


As the Indians had grown enlightened 
under Mr. Duncan’s teaching, and had 
come to understand the full meaning of 
Christmas Day, they entered as heartily 
as their white brothers into making it a 
season of joy and gladness, and thus fit- 
tingly celebrating the birthday of Him 
who redeemed the world from darkness 
and death. The Christmas season of 
1873 was especially notable because large 
numbers of Fort Simpson Indians were 
invited to Metlakahtla to spend the period 
with their Christian brethren.. Of the 
series of events which filled up the days 
with happy memories Mr. Duncan sent 
the following graphic report to the Mis- 
sionary Society :— 

‘* This is the first season that the heathen 
customs at Fort Simpson have been ge- 
nerally disregarded, and hence we thought 
it well to encourage Christian customs 
in their place. To this end we decided 
to. invite ail the congregation at Fort 
Simpson to spend the festival of Christmas 
with us at Metlakahtla, that they might 
receive the benefit of a series of special 
services, and be preserved from falling 
into those excesses which we had reason 
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to fear would follow should they spend 
the Christmas by themselves. About 
two hundred and fifty availed themselves 
of our invitation, and they arrived at 
Metlakahtla the da:’ before Christmas in 
twenty-one canoes which indeed pre- 
sented a pleasing picture as they ap- 
proached us with flags flying. 

“ According to previous arrangement, 
they all clustered to the market house, 
which we at present use for our church, 
and which had been very appropriately 
decorated. On our guests being seated, 
I gave them a short address, and after 





Sunday Magazine 


which I managed to prepare for the 
occasion. About 1.30 on Christmas morn- 
ing we re-assembled, when Mr. Collison 
and myself accompanied the twenty waits 
to sing around the village, carrying the 
harmonium and concertina with us. We 
sang in seven different places, and three 
hymns in each place. The village was 
illuminated, and the singing was hearty 
and solemn. This was the first attempt 
of the Indians at part-singing in their own 
tongue. 

“Christmas Day was a great day, 
houses decorated with evergreens, flags 





A young Metlakahtla girl at the door of her home. 


prayer, in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
Collison, shook hands with them all. 
They then were quartered round the 
village, and a very exciting scene ensued, 
all the villagers literally scrambling for 
the guests. After the scramble several 
came running to me to complain that 
they had not succeeded in securing a single 
guest, while others had got more than 
their share. To settle matters amicably, 
I had to send two constables round the 
village to re-adjust the distribution of our 
new friends 

“Our Christmas Eve was spent in 
practising with a band of twenty young 
men a new Christian hymn in Tsimshean, 


flying, constables and council passing 
from house to house in their uniforms, 
and greeting the inmates. Now a string 
of young men, then another of young 
women, might be seen going into this 
house, then into that; friends meeting 
on the road, shaking hands everywhere ; 
everybody greeting everybody; hours 
occupied with hand-shaking and _ inter- 
changing good wishes; nobody thinking 
of anything else but scattering smiles and 
greetings, till the church bell rings, and 
all wend their way to meet and worship 
God. 

“ The crowd seemed so great that fears 
were entertained that our meeting house 
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could not accommodate them. I at once 
decided that the children should assemble 
in the school-house and have a separate 
service. Samuel Marsden kindly volun- 
teered to conduct it. Even with this 
arrangement our meeting house was 
crowded to excess. There could not 
have been less than seven hundred pre- 
sent. What a sight! Had any one 
accompanied me to the Christmas Day 
services I held twelve or fourteen years 
ago at Fort Simpson, and again on this 
occasion, methinks, if an infidel, he would 
have been confused and puzzled by the 
change ; but if a Christian his heart must 
have leaped for joy. The Tsimsheans 
might well sing on this day, ‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will towards men.’ 

“The following day the young men 
engaged in the healthy game of football, 
and all the people turned out to witness 
the sport. Mr. and Mrs. Collison and 
myself were present to encourage them. 
After football a marriage took place. A 
young woman formerly trained in the 
mission-house was married to a chief. 
A marriage feast was given, to which 
between four and five hundred people 
were invited. During the day a Fort 
Simpson young man came to see me and 
confess a crime of theft he had committed 
about a year and a half ago, and for 
which, when the proper time arrives he 
will have to go to jail. In the evening 
the church bell was rung, and all assem- 
bled for divine service. Some little time 
after service the bugle was sounded, 
‘Go to bed.’ 

“T held special services every night 
while the Fort Simpson people were here 
with us. In addition we had a midnight 
service on New Year’s Eve. The people 
attended the services regularly, and seemed 
to drink in the Word. May God give the 
increase. On one of the evenings before 
the service I exhibited the magic lantern 
to the Fort Simpson people, showing them 
some Scriptural views and the sufferings 
of martyrs. 


““On: New Year’s Day. as heretofore, 
we held a general meeting for the business 
of the village, which all the males are 
expected to attend. The male portion 
of our guests from Fort Simpson also at- 
tended to witness the proceedings. The 
ten companies, into which all males here 
are divided, were first examined, after 
which I gave an address bearing upon 
matters of the past year, and introduced 
the new settlers, who were already seated 
in the middle of the room. This finished, 
each of the latter came forward in the 
presence of the assembly, made his de- 
claration to be a faithful member of our 
community, and was registered. Speeches 
were then made by several of the council, 
followed by about twenty speeches by the 
Fort Simpson Indians, which were very 
interesting, being expressive of the new 
feelings which animated them, and the 
line of conduct they meant to pursue in 
the future, God being their helper. 

“On Friday, the second day of January, 
our guests departed home. When ready 
to start, the church bell rang, and they 
paddled their canoes to the meeting- 
house, which is built upon the beach. 
Leaving their canoes, they re-assembled 
for a short address and a concluding 
prayer. This out, again entering their 
canoes, they pushed a little from the 
beach, a cannon was fired, and amid the 
ringing cheers of hundreds of voices they 
dashed off, paddling with all their might. 
In a few seconds they simultaneously 
halted, and returned as hearty cheers as 
they were receiving. The air now rang 
with the double cheering; caps, hand- 
kerchiefs and flags waving, the whole 


forming a very animated scene. Thus 
our guests departed.” 
The most memorable events of the 


next few years were the completion of the 
remarkable church, and the visits of two 
distinguished personages, with one of 
whom our narrative has already been 
concerned, and whose presence again in 
their midst filled the Metlakahtlans with 
the keenest joy. 


(To be continued.) 
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Kindly explain Matt. xvi. 23. 


Ans. There are many stages of the 
coming of Christ’s Kingdoin, one of which 
was the break up of the old Hebrew sys- 
tem as represented by the city of Jeru- 
salem and its Temple. It is to the 
approaching fall of this great system that 
our Lord refers, when He says that some 
of those who were standing by should not 
die until they had seen Him coming in 
His Kingdom. Every great revolution, 
the overthrow of tyranny, and the realiza- 
tion of great moral ideals, is another step 
towards the setting up of that Kingdom, 
which is “ righteousness, joy, and peace 
in the Holy Ghost.” 


Will you kindly explain John xx. 23. 

Ans. Whatever these words mean, 
they certainly do not imply the right of 
priestly absolution. This is plain when 
we remember that they were addressed 
not to the Apostles only, but to the rest 
of the disciples (Luke xxiv. 33). The 
power, therefore, whatever it may be 
which our Lord conferred on the evening 
of the day of Resurrection, may be shared 
by the humblest members of His Church, 
equally as by those who occupy foremost 
positions. As a matter of fact, the power 
here alluded to, seems to lie in the pro- 
clamation on the part of Christian people 
of the terms on which forgiveness may be 
obtained. And when we know that, as 
far as possible, some convicted sinner has 





Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions 


submitted to him by our. readers. Any who 
may have difficulties of a religtous character ave 
earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr. 
Meyer so that he may endeavour to help them by 
giving the advice which his wide knowledge and 


experience enable him to render.| 


complied with the terms on which pardon 
is offered, we may lovingly and humbly 
assure that soul, that though as yet there 
is no rush of emotion, it may count itself 
“accepted in the Beloved.” Of course 
its peace cannot rest upon our words, the 
witness of the Holy Ghost is alone suffi- 
cient to justify the entire reversal of the 
sentence of condemnation, but we may 
do very much in comforting souls that 
hardly dare accept the assurance of 
forgiveness. 


What is the teaching of the Christian Church 
with regard to the state of the departed? In 
the Bible there seem to be two different ideas, 
the one that the spirit goes straight to Paradise 
or elsewhere, the other, that the dead sleep to 
the Last Day. 


Ans. The teaching in the New Testament 
is consistent. It is a unity. As to the 
spirit, it is at once present with the Lord 
(Phil. i. 23). As to the body, it appears 
to sleep until the time of Resurrection. 
When the Lord comes, the spirit which 
is already with Him shall take up its 
residence in the resurrection body, raised 
by the power of Christ from its sleep in 
the grave. Throughout His teaching, our 
Lord desires to take away the gloomy 
conception of death which had been so 
rife before His advent, and to lead men to 
dread death no more than they do falling 
asleep. As we know, the soul never 
ceases its intense life, even though 
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slumber may deaden the sensibilities of 
the body. Dreams simply reveal the 
perpetual succession of thoughts which 
are engrossing the soul, even when it is 
unable to register its decisions on the 
dial plate of the body, and therefore the 
use of the word “sleep”’ does not for 
a moment infer that the soul has become 
unconscious. 


What is the meaning of Luke xvii. 34 to the 
end? Does it refer to the fall of Jerusalem or to 
the end of the world, or to death at any time ? 


Ans. In this discourse, which is still 
further extended in the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew, it is very difficult to 
distinguish the division between our Lord’s 
reference to the fall of Jerusalem and to 
the Second Advent. In point of fact, 
it seems as though the one contained a 
miniature of the other, so that the words 
apply equally to each. In the first place, 
they were literally fulfilled when Titus 
took the city of David, and probably, 
they will have another more literal 
fulfilment at the end, not of the world, 
but of the present age, when, as the 
Prophet tells us, ‘“ All nations shall be 
gathered against Jerusalem to battle, but 
the Lord will go forth and fight against 
them, and His feet shall stand upon the 
mount of Olives” (Zech. xiv. 1-4). Our 
Lord’s reference to the gathering of the 
vultures suggests that the Hebrew 
dispensation was defunct, that Judaism 
was a corpse from which life had passed, 
and which now only awaited the descent 
of the birds of prey. Does He not also 
teach us in these words that wherever 
any organization has lost the inspiration 
of Divine life, it falls a prey to desolating 
and destructive agencies ?- The words, 
one was to be taken and the other left, 
denotes the suddenness of the catastrophe 
which overtakes systems and nations 
that cease to fulfil God’s purpose in the 
world. 


Can a prayer of faith fall short, or even alto- 
gether fail of the end for which God gave it, as 
in Rom. x. 1? 


Ans. No. In the nature of the case 


it is impossible for the prayer of faith to 
fail, because faith is the gift of God, and 


God only gives faith for that which He is 
prepared eventually to grant. But it is 
quite likely that a thing which is grasped 
by faith in the moment of prayer, may 
not actually be made over to your pos- 
session, or fulfilled in fact until a long 
period has passed. Then one has to 
exercise the patience of hope, believing 
that the petition is granted, even though 
the boon is not in possession (1 John v. 
15). 


Please explain ‘‘ Howbeit, this kind goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting.” 


Ans. Our Lord recognised that there 
were ranks in the kingdom of evil spirits, 
that some were stronger and more obsti- 
nate than others. The one that He cast 
out of the demon-possessed boy was 
evidently one of this class. Our spiritual 
power, and therefore the power that we 
may exert over evil spirits, is in direct 
proportion to the supremacy of our spirit 
over fleshly appetite. Where physical 
desire and its gratification are strongly 
in evidence, the spirit is proportionately 
weaker. If we would be strong spiritually 
we must hold our lower appetites well in 
hand, abstaining from undue and inordi- 
nate gratification of appetite, and giving 
ourselves up to the indwelling of the Spirit 
of God. Without accepting the position 
of the ascetic, we may fairly admit that 
spiritual power is always most prominent 
in those who can put their foot upon the 
neck of appetite. 


How is it that one so often makes up his mind 
to go and have it all out with the Lord, and 
when he comes to the place of prayer, he hardly 
knows what to pray ? 

Ans. Sometimes when we cannot for- 
mulate our desires and thoughts, we are 
praying not less, but more truly than 
when a volume of words pours from our 
lips. Besides, often when we get to the 
Throne of Grace, we have to encounter 
the strong opposition of the Evil One. He 
trembles when he sees us upon our knees, 
and at once tries to dissuade us. At such 
times, we ought to wait quietly before God 
until the clouds clear, and as we look up 
to Him for help, the Spirit of prayer who 
helpeth our infirmities, will surely come 
to our aid. (Rom. viii. 26.) 
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Christian Work among the Canal 
Boatmen 


A SPLENDID work is being done among 
the canal boatmen, and their wives and 
children by the missionaries of the London 
City Mission. Fifty years ago the condition 
of these people was one of almost utter 
neglect so far as the churches were con- 
cerned, and the following description of 
them by the officials of the Mission is no 
exaggeration :—‘‘ Born, bred, living to 
a large extent, and dying in their little 
narrow cabins a few feet square, they 
passed a curiously separated life. Un- 
educated, and unshepherded by the Church 
of Christ, they grew up into a rough, 
ungodly set of people, and knew little of 
God. The Education Act of 1870, de- 
signed to reach as far as possible every 
child in the kingdom, hardly reached 
them, for School-Board inspectors were 
sorely puzzled to know how to catch 
children who were here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. What school were they to 
attend ? Frequently they were many 
miles from any school ; and if, sometimes, 
they could be made to attend, the task 
of the teacher was no easy one. With 
what children could such ignorant little 
beings be classed ? How could anything 
be dinned into them ? How could other 
children be made to associate with those 
whose very dress was different from that 
of the land population ?” 

The London City Missionaries, there- 
fore, no sooner commenced work among 
the canal-boat people than it became clear 
that something would have to be done 
in the way of education; they would at 
least have to be taught to read and write, 
and an interesting account has been given 
of how the work was taken in hand and 
progressed. ‘‘ Two missionaries were ap- 
pointed, one of whom visited the sailing 
barges in the Thames and the morkey- 
boats in the eastern portion of the Metro- 


polis, whilst the other visited the monkey- 
boats in the west of London. The latter 
started a school of his own, and did his 
best to teach the children, as he could spare 
time ; the greater portion of his time being 
spent in visiting personally amongst the 
boatmen. God graciously blessed his 
efforts. Being a man with a large heart, 
he had deep compassion for the bargees 
in their ignorance, cut off from advantages 
which others possessed, and he soon won 
their hearts. His successor, the present 
missionary to the boatmen in West 
London, has gone to them in the same 
spirit, and his daughter has taught their 
children on a larger scale. Deep interest 
has been taken in the temporal welfare 
also, of this floating population, for which 
they have been most grateful. The com- 
bined efforts of the two missionaries in 
the eastern and western portions of the 
Metropolis have had a most happy effect, 
and we hear testimony from many quar- 
ters that the character and condition of 
the boatmen have greatly altered for the 
better.” 

It is now felt that an attempt should be 
made to consolidate and extend the work, 
among the boatmen in the West London 
district by erecting an institute for them 
at Brentford. This would be greatly 
appreciated by the men, and would be a 
boon to the workers who feel the need 
of such a place. Land has been kindly 
given for the purpose by the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal Company and of the twelve 
hundred pounds needed for the building, 
a sum of six hundred and thirty is already 
in hand or promised. 

In the East London district the work 
among the boatmen is equally encourag- 
ing. The missionary there has boarded 
1,822 sailing barges and 530 monkey- 
boats since he took up this branch of 
Christian service, and he tells us :—‘I 
love my men, and the great ambition of 
my life is to win them for the Lord Jesus 
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Christ. These men appreciate one who is 
interested in their welfare, and they know 
by word and look that my main business 
is to see them converted to Christ.” 

The following incident recorded by 
the missionary will show the method of 
work. 

“ Infidelity,” he says, “ does not prevail 
amongst these men. I have met only two 


returned he had finished his dinner, and 
was waiting for me. He provided me 
with a very good dinner but he was con- 
tinually running down the Christian, and 
saying he was nothing better than a hypo- 
crite. I then asked, ‘ Have you had your 
dinner ?’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I have.’ I 
replied, ‘ Your assertion may be all very 
well, but I want proof that you have had 

















The Institute for the Canal boat folk which it is proposed*to build near London. 


instances during my seven years’ exper- 
ience amongst them, and I give here my 
last interview with one of these. I was 
visiting the South Metropolitan Gas 
Works, at East Greenwich, when I came 
across a captain who, when he saw me 
coming to his barge, said, ‘ If ever there 
is a man that I hate, that man is you; 
but you shall have dinner with me.’ I 
asked : ‘ What time will dinner be ready?’ 
and he told me in about half-an-hour. 
‘Very well,’ ‘I replied, ‘I will go round 
upon the barges, see all the men I can, 
and will return.” I did so, and when I 


your dinner. What evidence can you 
give that I may rely upon that you have 
had your dinner ?’ He saw in a moment 
that I had caught him, for I continued : 
‘You will doubtless say that you feel 
better, and yet when I adduce the same 
reasoning in relation to my feeding upon 
Christ, you throw it overboard.’ ‘ Ah,’ 
said he, ‘ you and I seem to agree upon 
most topics, why cannot we do so upon 
this?’ I said that I had tried it for 
forty years, and found it good at the 
beginning, but better still to-day, and that 
if we were ever to agree in reference to 
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these things, he would have to come to 
Christ and be converted.” 

Drunkenness, it is satisfactory to learn, 
is not prevalent among the canal boatmen, 
their favourite beverages being tea and 
cocoa. 


A Christian Endeavour Mission 


Steamer 


THE Christian Endeavourers of Great 
Britain are at the present time raising a 
large sum of money for the purpose of 
buying for the Baptist Missionary Society 
a new flat-bottomed steamer for use on 


the Congo. It is to be of the “ Living- 
stone” type, and will be called the 
Endeavour. By the courtesy of the So- 


ciety we are able to give an illustration 
of the new steamer as it will appear when 
in use on the Congo. 


Sunday Magazine 


The missionary in charge, the Rev. Gordon 
S. Wilkins, recently wrote the following 
letter to the Christian Endeavour Society 
at Earlsfield Church :— 

“Mr. Baynes writes to tell me that the 
Christian Endeavour Society in connec- 
tion with Earlsfield Baptist Church has 
undertaken the support of an orphan boy. 
I am glad to register the name of the boy, 
and appoint Samson Nath (whose photo- 
graph I enclose) as its protégé. He is 
one of the best-looking boys we have in 
the home just now, and is a bright little 
fellow (4 ft. 0} in. high) of ten years, 
though by no means a ‘ Samson" in the 
matter of strength. He is in the second 
standard in the mission school, and wrote 
the little letter for you which I enclose. 
The English signature is regarded as a 
great accomplishment. He attends the 
Junior Christian Endeavour Society, but 
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The New Congo Mission Steamer, the ‘“ Endeavour,” 








which is to be built and. 


supported by Christian Endeavourers 


But this is not the only way in which 
the Christian Endeavourers are helping 
the cause of Christ in the foreign field. 
The C. E. Society at the Earlsfield Baptist 
Church, Wandsworth Common, is sup- 
porting an orphan boy at the Baptist 
Mission School at Berhampore, Orissa. 


has not yet been enrolled an active mem- 
ber. We have a sixteen-page poetical 
tract called, ‘ The Way of Salvation,’ and 
he tells me he can recite it all through, 
and I tested him a little. It is chanted 
in a sing-song fashion, much appreciated 
out here. 
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““ My wife finds the responsibility 
of both orphanages almost more 
than she can bear, and we shall be 
very glad when Mr. and Mrs. Jarry 
return in the autumn. We are rarely 
quite free from sickness, and often 
quite a number of boys and girls 
are down at the same time. We 
have one girl a cripple, and one boy 
has been discharged from the hospital 
as incurable, who is suffering from 
spinal disease, and is absolutely 
helpless. I am in charge of Berham- 
pore and Russellkondah, with three 
out-stations, so you can see that the 
anxieties of the orphanages must 
fal! heavily on my wife. You will 
I feel sure, not forget us in your 
prayers, and will link our names with 
that of the little one whom you 
have ‘taken up’ in the name of the 
Lord.—Gorpon S. WILKINS.” 

The letter of the little orphan 
was as follows :—‘‘ I give innumer- 
able salutations to your honours. 
You must know that I am quite well 
here, and I am always praying to our 
Lord Jesus. In conclusion please 
accept my further salutations.— 
SAMSON NATH.” 

This effort of the Christian En- 
deavour Society at Earlsfield Church 
is wel] worthy of emulation. 


A Christian Monument to Chinese 
Officials 


THERE have been several instances in 
which Chinese officials have been com- 
pelled by foreign powers to erect monu- 
ments to Christians, massacred in anti- 
foreign riots, but there is probably only 
one instance in which a monument has 
been erected by Christians to Chinese 
officials for the kind and considerate way 
in which they have treated the mission- 
aries and native churches. 

This monument, made of grey lime- 
stone, stands at Tai Yuen Fu, near the 
South Gate, and is in honour of Governor 
Tsen, Shen Tao Tai and other Chinese 
officials. The cost has been defrayed 
by the Protestant Missions working in 
Shansi, and by the native Christians. The 





Samson Nath, a young Indian orphan who is being 
supported by the Earlsfield Baptist Church 
Christian Endeavour Society. 


officials were exceedingly generous to the 
churches, spending several thousand 
pounds in their relief, and they preferred 
that any acknowledgment of their fairness 
and kindness should take the form of a 
monument. Our illustration is published 
by courtesy of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. 


A Santal Hook-Swinger becomes a 
Christian 


A VERY encouraging work is being done 
by Wesleyan missionaries among the 
Santals, an aboriginal race found in 
Bengal. Numbers have been converted 
and in one case a village, which was a 
notorious haunt of vicious men, has 
become completely transformed in cha- 
racter as the result of the preaching of the 
Gospel by the missionaries. Some of the 
bad characters are now earnest Christians, 
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A Monument erected by Protestant Missions and 
Native Christians at Tai Yuen Fu, in 
honour of Chinese Officials. 


while others have left the district, not 
liking its changed character and the little 
Christian church there. The following 
interesting incident is recorded by Mr. 
Woodford, one of the missionaries :— 
‘We have a mud sanctuary at Kuldea, 
wher2 the congregation sit on the floor. 
The other day as we knelt there in prayer 
at the close of the service I noticed a 
double line of little vaccination-like scars 
on either side of the back of one of our 
members. To the uninitiated, perhaps, 
this would not have revealed much, but it 
taught me that this man, now bowing 
humbly at the foot of the Cross, had on 
nine separate occasions swung aloft sus- 
pended on a couple of hooks inserted in 
his living flesh, in order to propitiate some 
imaginary demon god. _ As we rose from 
our knees I said, Ojob, what do all those 


marks mean on your back?’ These 
marks were once his glory, and I certainly 
expected to find him, even now, rather 
proud of them than otherwise. But the 
man was genuinely confused with shame 
and covered with self-reproach that ever 
he had been so enslaved by superstition 
as to lead him thus to abuse his manhood 
and dishonour his God. This shame was 
to me an evident token of a change, deep 
and real, wrought by the Spirit of God in 
the springs of this man’s life. Here was 
a ray of light and life that brought joy to 
one’s soul. There is something in a man 
that will swing on hooks, and we pray 
that it may be owned and used of God.” 


Bibles for Russian Soldiers 


The British and Foreign Bible Society 
is giving copies of the Gospels or the 
Psalms to each Russian soldier leaving 
for the seat of war. The following letter 
from the Colporteur who has this work in 
hand at Cheljabinsk on the Siberian Rail- 
way will interest our readers :—‘ On 
Easter Eve there passed through this 
station 300 young men, all of them volun- 
teers for the war against Japan. Entering 
the first railway car I told them in a few 
words the purpose of my _ mission. 
‘ Brothers,’ I said, ‘ to-morrow we shall 
celebrate Easter Day, you will be on the 
road to the war! Don’t forget that 
Christ has risen and is with you. The 
Bible Society has not forgotten you, and 
wishes to present each one of you who is 
able to read, with a copy of the Gospels 
or the Psalms; I am sure that you will 
find a place for it in your haversacks, and 
that it won’t be a heavy load; it is the 
Sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God.’ With these words I began my free 
distribution ; a soldier carried my knap- 
sack and so helped me through the whole 
transport train. Several men asked my 
name, that they might write it in .their 
note-books ; but I replied, ‘It is not I 
who am giving you the books, it is the 
Bible Society.’ With this I drewy their 
attention to the inscription stamped on 
each copy. They were all delighted, and 
thanked me most heartily.” 
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His Boy 


By L. G. Moberly 


LD Dan Wheeler, the shepherd, 
walked slowly home in the ga- 
thering twilight. The June days 
were long and sweet on the 

down lands where Dan’s whole life had 
been spent, and although any very great 
appreciation of the beauties of nature 
could not be laid at his door, yet the 
peaceful loveliness of the summer evening 
led him to slacken his footsteps as he 
climbed the long hill to his cottage, and 
lingered awhile outside the wicket gate 
looking round at the sunset world. 

The little house which had been his 
home for forty and odd years stood half 
way up the lane, and a little way back 
from it, reached by a narrow path across 
a tiny strip of garden which, in his leisure 
hours, it was old Dan’s joy and pride to 
tend. 

The sheltered patch of ground tucked 
away as it was in a fold of the great 
downs was, at every time in the year when 
flowers could possibly be induced to grow, 
a brilliant patch of colour. And as Dan’s 
eyes turned towards it now after a long 
glance down the lane by which he had 
come, and up the lane as it wound upwards 
to the hill top, a little look of contented 
pride stole into his rather hard blue eyes. 
There was some reason for that proud 
glance; an artist would not have dis- 
dained to make a picture out of that 
glowing little garden. Poppies, crimson, 
and pink, and white, flaunted gaily in the 
last rays of the sun; sweet peas climbed 
along the fence in a profusion of fragrance 
and brightness; marigolds, golden and 
brown, winked wide open eyes towards 
the yellowing sky; monthly roses, pink 
and white, showered scented petals to 
the ground as the evening breeze crept 
over them, and larkspurs, stately and tall 
and blue, bent their heads a little and 
faintly rustled their leaves. 

A slow smile spread over Dan’s face, a 
smile that seemed to smooth out its hard 
lines, and give it an unaccustomed ex- 
pression of kindliness. 


“Tis a garden a gentleman ‘ud be 
pleased to have,” he said aloud, the smile 
deepening on his face, “ ’tis a pity there’s 
nobody but me to look at it.” 

And at that the smile died from his 
lips, his eyes resumed the hardness na- 
tural to them; he lifted himself with a 
sigh from the gate on which he leant. 

The sun was dropping fast behind the 
shoulder of down that reared itself steeply 
on the opposite side of the lane. Its 
last rays fell full upon the glowing garden, 
and were reflected in a myriad points of 
dazzling light from the diamond paned 
windows of the cottage. High overhead 
the larks still soared, singing their even- 
ing song, from across the wide sweep of 
downs came the soft tinkling of the sheep 
bells, a belated bee droned lazily over 
the golden marigolds. Excepting for 
these sounds a silence that could almost 
be felt lay over the hills; even the little 
breeze that a few moments earlier had 
scattered the rose petals was still now in 
the hush of the sunset. A soft haze of 
gold was already weaving itself about the 
summit of the downs, on whose short grass 
great rooks paced solemnly to and fro 
amongst the tiny pungently scented down 
flowers ; the tall hedges in the lane with 
their tangle of clematis and honeysuckle 
were outlined black and distinct against 
the brilliant evening sky. Old Dan 
stepped away from his gate and back into 
the stony lane again, shading his eyes 
from the level beams of the sun; he looked 
first across the stretch of downs where 
already the shadows of evening began to 
fall as the sun dropped lower. Next his 
gaze turned up the lane to the corner 
where it bent sharply and ended in a grass 
track over the hill, and lastly he looked 
long and earnestly downwards between 
the high hedges in the direction of the 
little hamlet from which he had but lately 
climbed. 

But no sign of life was visible either up 
or down the stony lane, none, that is, 
save the chaffinches which flew backwards 
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and forwards to a gorse bush close by, 
and the larks which were dropping one by 
one from the gradually lessening haze of 
light overhead. 

Then, with a sigh and a tightening of 
his already firmly closed lips, he opened 
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armchair beside the table. The old 
woman from the hamlet who daily tidied 
the cottage for him had left everything in 
order, the materials for lighting a fire were 
close at hand, the tea things were on the 
table. But old Dan’s thoughts were far 





He knew every werd of the letter by heart, and had kncwn it fer twenty years and more. 


the wicket gate and walked up the garden 
path into his smal] dwelling. 

His step was very weary, his head was 
bent down in a dejected fashion that 
made him all at once appear to be a very 
old man, and when he entered the cottage 
it was with an old man’s tired gesture 
that he sat heavily down in a wooden 


away to-night, and he was disinclined to 
exert himself even to the extent of setting 
light to the fire, or putting on the kettle. 
This was a date on which he never 
failed to recall a memory out of the far 
away past which embittered for him every 
moment of the present, the memory of an 
hour which his obstinate old soul refused 
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His 
to regret, even though, whenever it re- 
curred to him, it caused him acute pangs 
of a remorse he could not either stifle or 
set aside. 

For fully a quarter of an hour he sat 
silently by the table, looking gloomily 
into space with fixed eyes that seemed to 
see nothing; then he rose with that same 
tired, heavy gesture and moved across to 
a cupboard from which he took a small 
wooden desk. With this he returned to 
the table, and depositing it there, unlocked 
it clumsily and drew from it a large en- 
velope, bulging with its contents, and tied 
with a piece of coarse string. 

Awkwardly, and with fingers that 
trembled visibly, he untied this string that 
bound a strange medley of papers. These 
he spread out methodically one by one, 
the hard lines on his mouth hardening 
yet more as he did so. And then it 
became plain that every paper, save one, 
was either a postal or post office order 
for varying sums, and of varying dates, 
some of which went back to long past 
years. 

It was self evident that none of the 
orders had been presented for payment, 
and that the old man, although obviously 
not blest with an over large share of this 
world’s goods, had never attempted to 
add to his small income by cashing a single 
one of them. They all showed traces of 
much fingering, all were creased and dirty, 
and a curious sardonic smile crossed the 
old man’s face as once again he went 
through what was plainly an oft-repeated 
performance. 

He handled each order in turn in a sort 
of stolid, systematic way, and lastly 
picked up the only other piece of paper on 
the table. This was a letter, even more 
worn and fingered than the orders, and 
adjusting a large pair of spectacles, the 
old man read every word of it, the grim 
look on his face growing in grimness as he 
did so. Not that it was new to him; 
not that the adjusting of those spectacles 
was really necessary. for he knew every 
word of the letter by heart, and had known 
it for twenty years and more. 

Yet, whenever he unlocked the desk and 
drew out the orders, he went through this 
same farce of laboriously spelling out the 
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large and irregular handwriting as he had. 
spelt it out twenty-five years ago. 

Those big unformed letters must have 
been written by a boyish hand, they 
sprawled over the cheap letter paper in a 
way that indicated a scanty attention on 
the part of the writer to copy book studies, 
or the efforts of the village schoolmistress. 


“Dear Father,” it ran, 

““ jam gone for a soljer. iam sorry 
you cant abide it some day i shall com 
hom. 

Your son, 
Dan.” 


Old Dan spelt through the sentences, 
and folding the letter once more with his 
awkward, shaking fingers, put it back 
into the envelope in company with the 
sheaf of postal orders, after which for a 
long long time he leant back in his chair, 
staring straight before him. Certain it is 
that he did not see the little bare room 
in which he sat, and that his eyes, fixed 
though they were upon a flaming picture 
of an immaculate regiment drawn up at. 
attention, yet saw nothing of its military 
glories. 

Yet, though his thoughts had wandered 
into a far past, their centre was still this 
little ill-furnished room, that had altered 
so little in twenty-five years. Only in- 
stead of being alone here, a boy had stood. 
then on the other side of the table, facing 
him with a pair of blue eyes as determined 
as his own, and a mouth set in the same 
obstinate lines that were taken by his 
own tightly closed lips. How plainly the 
boy’s brown face and blue eyes rose before 
the old man’s mental vision to-day. He 
saw again the defiant expression on his 
son’s young face, the clenching of the 
strong brown hands that gripped at the 
table whilst the boy spoke. 

The equally determined wills of the 
father and son had come into conflict 
more than once during the boy’s sixteen 
years of life, but to-day the conflict had 
brought them to a parting of the ways. 
Young Dan had confided to his father his 
wildest ambition, to go to the garrison 
town down in the valley and “ ’list for a 
soldier ;”” old Dan smiting the table with 
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his hairy fist, had sworn that his boy 
should be a shepherd like himself, or leave 
his home for ever, and then after a terrible 
and pregnant silence, young Dan had 
spoken, his blue eyes meeting his father’s 
blue eyes squarely and fearlessly, his 
hands never loosening their steady grip 
of theJtable. 

‘““T be goin’ for a sojer,” he answered 
doggedly. 

“Then you'll never darken these doors 
again,” the sharp retort had come from 
old Dan, “ never—till thy fine sojering 
has made a gentleman of thee maybe.” 

At the sneer in his voice a wave of 
colour had swept over the boy’s face, but 
there was no flinching in the steadfastness 
of his regard, only his eyes went round 
the room that had always meant home 
to him, and turned to the open diamond 
paned windows towards the reach of green 
downs swelling upwards to the sky. 

That look on his face had haunted old 
Dan ever since when he had allowed him- 
self to remember it. In a dim way the 
father had recognised that it held some- 
thing of a wistful love for the familiar 
downs and lanes, combined, nay, over- 
ridden by the passionate yearning to go 
out into the world and follow his eager 
ambitions to enlist as a soldier. 

The silence that had followed Dan’s 
last words was even more pregnant than 
the first silence, but the boy’s answer came 
at last. 

“Tl never darken thy doors again, 
dad, not till they make a gentleman of me, 
Then——” 

He had not ended his sentence, but his 
mouth had closed tightly, a queer gleaming 
light had shone in his eyes, and old Dan 
for the first time in his life had realized 
the existence of a will more determined, 
more obstinate than his own. 

That moment, those words had always 
marked the end of the vision out of the 
past, he never cared to remember the after 
hours when his boy had gone away, and 
he watched him plod sturdily down the 
steep lane between the high hedges till he 
was hidden from sight beyond the bend 
that widened out into the hamlet at the 
bottom. 

Year by year had passed since that June 
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day in the long ago, and at intervals of 
greater frequency there had come to the 
cottage on the hill side post office and 
postal orders which increased in amount 
as the years went by. But old Dan, with 
characteristic and stern obstinacy, had 
never cashed a single one of them. Al- 
though they were never accompanied by 
so much as a word of handwriting, the old 
fellow knew full well who was their sender, 
and he set his face against accepting even 
the smallest gift from the son who had 
defied him. Never a word of tidings of 
young Dan had come to him since the 
arrival of that ill-spelt, ill-written letter 
which lay in the envelope with the orders, 
but the old man realized well enough that 
the increasing amounts that reached him 
signified increasing prosperity for his son, 
and something odd and contradictory in 
his nature had made him buy the gaudy 
picture of the regiment standing stiffly at 
attention which now adorned his wall. 

““ May be the boy’s got on to be a ser- 
geant,” he had said occasionally to his 
chief friend Gaffer Jones, “ like as not he’s 
a sergeant,” and though he said it with a 
fine assumption of indifference, his eyes 
nevertheless had a way of sparkling when 
he said it which could not be hidden. 

On this June evening he sat longer than 
was his wont at the table, but at last he 
rose, and with a heavy sigh put away the 
papers and moved towards the fireplace. 
He was tired and hungry, and, if he would 
have owned it, very sore at heart. He 
had the strangest longing to-night for the 
touch of the pair of strong little brown 
hands that had lain in his when the boy 
went with him to the sheep folds on the 
downs. He longed intolerably for the 
glance of the blue eyes that had sought 
his confidently in times of childish trouble 
when the motherless boy had had no one 
to turn to save his father. And for the 
first time in all the years there crossed 
his mind a doubt whether after all, he had 
been fair in his dealings with the boy ; 
whether he had acted rightly in banishing 
his only son for what had been no crime, 
but a manly enough ambition. 

Not that old Dan, the shepherd, clothed 
his thoughts in those words, but this was 
nevertheless the trend of his meditations, 
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“Why dad,"’ he said, “why dad."’ 


and his heart grew yet sorer as he pre- 
pared his solitary meal, and ate it silently 
and alone. 

Even the sunshiny glory of the world 
on which he opened his eyes next morning 
did not serve to drive away his gloom ; 
his spirits were weighed down by a sense 
of bitterness and regret, and it was with 
a weary sigh that he went forth to his 
day’s work; with a heavier tread than 


usual that he returned home at the end 
of the day. 

The sun was sinking again over the brow 
of the hill, the larks were singing as they 
had sung yesterday, and for scores of 
yesterdays before. But. another: sound 
broke the usual evening stillness, another 
sound besides the tinkling of the sheep 
bells and the song of the larks, and old Dan 
paused in amazement at his wicket gate. 
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From inside the garden came a sound 
of cheery whistling, a man’s sweet flute- 
like whistle, and the tune that floated out 
to old Dan was one that made his heart 
contract, for it was the tune his boy Dan 
had been wont to whistle to him on sum- 
mer days when they were out upon the 
hills together. 

And, standing in the midst of the gay 
little garden, was a tall man, with bronzed 
face and brown moustache, dressed in a 
suit of brown clothes, and holding his hat 
in his hand so that the evening breeze 
ruffled his close-cropped hair. 

Old Dan wondered faintly what so fine 
a gentleman could be wanting in his 
garden, and he opened the gate mechan- 
ically and walked slowly up the path 
towards the stranger, with the intention 
of asking him in what way he could serve 
him. But no sooner had the tall man 
caught sight of the tired slouching figure 
than he took a quick step forward and 
laid a hand on the bent shoulder. 
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“Why, dad,” he said, “why, dad.’” 

Just for a moment old Dan felt as if 
his bright flower beds were rising up to hit 
him in the face, and as if the solid earth 
were spinning round with him, and the 
stranger’s face danced in a blurred mist 
before his eyes. Then all at once the mist 
cleared away, and he saw eyes as blue as. 
the sky overhead looking anxiously into 
his, felt the grip of a hand on his arm, a 
strong brown hand he noted suddenly, and 
he put out his own hand, all trembling as 
it was, and said shakily— 

“Tis never Dan; ’tis never my boy ?”’ 

“Dan right enough—and your boy 
right enough, dad,” the stranger’s voice 
said cheerily. ‘‘ You said—I might come 
home when they'd made a gentleman of 
me; and—they gave me my commission 
yesterday. Are you glad to see me, 
dad?” 

But for all answer old Dan dropped his 
white head on his son’s broad shoulder, 
and sobbed like a little child. 
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For the Boys and Girls 





Lessons from History 
VII—A Woman’s Courage 


EXPECT that most of the boys and 
| girls who read these pages will know 
something about the famous King of 
Sweden, Charles XII., who had such 
a strange career as a general. First he 
won great victories, fighting against fear- 
ful odds, then he was defeated by the 
Russian Czar, Peter the Great, and had to 
flee for a long time, living as a fugitive. 
Finally, he made peace with his former 
enemies, but so great was his love of war 
that he at once attacked another country 
adjoining his own, Norway, and during 
his campaign there, was killed by a shot 
from a musket. 

Charles XII. had many good points 
about him. He was very brave, did 
not spend his time like so many other 
kings of his day in foolish pleasures, and 
in the campaigns which he conducted ate 
the same food as his soldiers, and endured 
all the hardships which they had to sus- 
tain. But his love of fighting deluged 
Northern Europe in blood, and his death 
certainly removed a dangerous disturber 
of the peace of that part of the world. 

During Charles’s invasion of Norway in 
1716, an incident occurred which showed 
how much a woman can do for her country 
and her people, by just acting in a quiet 
way and baffling the enemy, without her- 
self resorting to arms or the more dramatic 
methods of women like Joan of Arc. 

Charles advanced towards Christiana, 
the capital of Norway, and on the road he 
sent a detachment of his troops to destroy 
the silver works at a place called Kons- 
berg. This detachment consisted of eight 
hundred horse soldiers, and as the journey 
to Konsberg was rather, a long one, 
Charles’s men determined to put up for 
the night at the village of Norderhong. 

But here they learnt that a small body 
of Norwegian soldiers was in the district, 
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.there. 


quite unaware of the approach of the 
Swedes, although it was really to look out 
for the enemy that the Norwegians were 
The Swedish commander deter- 
mined, therefore, to surprise the Norwe- 
gians, and either kill or capture every 
man. 

Now, Charles’s troops, on arriving at 
the village, had quartered themselves in 
the various houses; that is, every soldier 
had taken up his abode in a house and 
made the people supply food and drink. 
The commander himself selected the best 
house in the village, which happened to be 
that of the clergyman. The latter was ill 
in bed, but his wife, Mrs. Anna Colbioern- 
sen, received the officer, and prepared a 
meal. 

She heard him discussing with other 
officers the proposed attack on the small 
Norwegian troop and at once kept her 
ears open to learn all the details, so as to 
be able to help her countrymen. 

But it was not enough to know how 
and when the attack would be made. The 
question was, how could the Norwegians 
be warned of their danger ? To disarm 
suspicion, the lady paid the greatest atten- 
tion to her guests. Their every want was 
supplied, and the officers were delighted 
with the way they were treated. It was 
under pretext of getting something addi- 
tional for the meal that Mrs. Colbioernsen 
managed to dispatch a servant to the 
officer in command of the Norwegian 
troops, and warn him of his great peril. 
She further sent word that when he saw 
a fire, he was to advance rapidly and turn 
the tables on the enemy by taking the 
Swedes unawares. 

During the meal at the parsonage the 
Swedish colonel inquired of the lady the 
position of certain places where he could 
station his outposts, but by great tact and 
wisdom she induced him to place the 
sentinels on the side farthest from where 
the Norwegians lay. Then, knowing that 
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the commander had ordered horses to be 
kept ready, Mrs. Colbioernsen attracted 
the grooms elsewhere, and locking the 
stable door, threw the key away to cause 
delay. 

Everything now seemed ready for the 
advance of the Norwegians, and the diffi- 
culty was how to light a fire without 
drawing suspicion upon herself. But a 
happy idea struck her. She said the 
private soldiers in the yard must be very 
cold, and obtained the colonel’s permis- 
sion to light a fire for their benefit. This 
fire Mrs. Colbioernsen gradually increased 
until a great flare Jit up the sky. 

The plan succeeded even better than 
could have been wished. The Norwegians 
arrived actually in the house without being 
observed, took the Swedish colonel pri- 
soner, and either captured or put to flight 
the whole of his troops, and when their 
work was done, the Norwegian soldiers 
sat down and finished the meal which 
their enemies had begun. 

But Mrs. Colbioernsen was to save her 
countrymen yet again. On the following 
morning she went out to view the scene of 
the conflict when she was suddenly seized 
by a party of Swedish soldiers. Those 
who had fled during the night had rallied 
and, believing themselves in greater force 
than their opponents, had determined to 
attack the house. To make sure that they 
were in the majority they sent out a re- 
connoitring party, and it was this band 
that the clergyman’s wife encountered. 

The officer drew a pistol and placing it 
against Mrs. Colbioernsen’s breast, de- 
clared that he would shoot her unless she 
instantly told him how many Norwegian 
soldiers there were at the parsonage and 
exactly how they were placed. 

But the brave old lady—for she was of a 
considerable age-——had no intention of 
betraying her countrymen; she therefore 
tried a ruse. “Is it the order of your 
king,’’ she asked, “* to shoot old women ? ”’ 
The corporal was ashamed of himself and 
removed the pistol, but he insisted upon 
receiving an answer to his question. 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Colbioernsen, 
“you can easily find out their numbers 
for they are even now mustering behind 
the church to pursue you. More I cannot 


tell you, as I have not counted them, but 
they are like bees in a hive.” 

The corporal was alarmed, released the 
lady, and hurrying back with his men to 
the main body, gave such an account of 
the strong force in which the Norwegian 
troops were supposed to be, that the 
Swedes fled in all directions. Many were 
later on captured by the villagers and 
others were lost in the forest and not 
heard of again. 

Now, what lessons can you and I learn 
from this true story ? Well, in the first 
place, it is clear that we should always 
be ready to detect danger. Temptations 
come to us suddenly and unexpectedly, 
and very often they do not appear to be 
temptations at all. There seems no im- 
mediate danger, and so we get off our 
guard and are beaten. The pastor’s wife 
at Norderhong saw the danger, and by 
watchfulness was able to counteract it. 

Then you will notice that she did what 
seemed an impossible task with the 
means at hand. But she determined to 
warn her countrymen and by sheer deter- 
mination, using the opportunities given 
to her, she achieved her purpose. She 
did not reason like this. ‘‘ Well, I should 
like to warn my friends, but it is im- 
possible. What can a feeble and aged 
woman do? If I were young I might 
succeed, but it is no use trying to do 
anything now.” No; the means at her 
hand were not very promising, but she 
used these to the best purpose and 
succeeded. And you and I, in whatever 
we undertake, if we look upon the oppor- 
tunities and the means God has given to 
us, and do not pine for greater opportu- 
nities which we think He might have 
given to us, we too shall succeed in achiev- 
ing great things. 

And, finally, I think we may learn this 
lesson—never to be off our guard. You 
see, Mrs. Colbioernsen, for a little while, 
forgot the danger and was at once placed 
in a dangerous position. The very peril 
she thought she had averted came up 
again. And so with temptation. We 
conquer it once perhaps, but it may and 
will come again, perhaps in a very short 
time, and if we are not always on our 
guard we shall fall. 
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Love the Sentinel 
By the Rev. Wilfred J. Moulton, B.A. 


HEN we walk into the country 
we very often see nailed up 
over the doors of barns and 


other farmhouse buildings an 
old horse-shoe. Most of us know that 
people used to think that that brought 
good-luck. In the days when they used 
to believe that there were witches and 
other evil things flying about at night 
they thought that the horse-shoes would 
frighten them away and keep them from 
doing any harm either to the cattle or the 
people. 

Now, if we were to go into a Jew’s house 
we should see something that would very 
much remind us of this. At the top of 
the right-hand door-post there is fixed 
a little round box, sometimes made of 
metal and sometimes of glass, which is 
nailed, sometimes by leather straps and 
scmetimes by a piece of tin to the wood. 
A friend of mine who lives in a house which 
used to belong to a Jew, showed me one 
of these which had been left behind. It 
was made of glass, and on the glass was 
written in Hebrew letters the name 
Shaddai, which those of you who have 
read John Bunyan’s splendid book, the 
“Holy War,” will know means “ Al- 
mighty,” and is used as a name for God. 
Inside these little boxes are tiny strips of 
parchment, rolled up very small and 
covered with Hebrew writing. This 
writing is made up of texts from the 
Bible, texts which you can read in the 
book of Deuteronomy, chapter vi., verses 
4-9, and chapter xl. 13-21. If you will 
turn to these verses and read them you 
will see that they begin by saying. “* Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul and with all 
thy might,” and that these words were 
to be written on the door-posts. And so 
it was to obey this command that the 
Jews fastened up those boxes over their 
doors. Whenever a pious Jew goes in 
or out of his house he touches the box, 
or kisses his finger, and says that beau- 
tiful verse from the Psalms, ‘‘ The Lord 


shall keep thy going out and thy coming 
in, from this time forth and for evermore ” 
(Psalm cxxi. 8). 

Now, I think the thought of this old 
custom is just this, that the true charm 
against evil is to love God. Horse-shoes 
never made a house either better or worse. 
But if every one who lives in a house 
learns to love God first of all, and re- 
members whenever he goes home or goes 
out that he must never do anything that 
will grieve the love of God to him, he has 
found the very best charm that there is 
in all the world. 

There was once a great house which had 
many enemies who were always attack- 
ing it. And although they put sentinel 
after sentinel at the door and ordered 
them never to let a stranger in, yet these 
enemies were so cunning and so strong 
that they got in again and again, and 
when once they were in, it was very hard 
work ever to turn them out. First they 
put a sentinel named Pride. Pride said, 
“They shall never come in: I am too 
proud of this house and its good name 
ever to let them pass me.” But one day 
some enemies came all finely dressed, and 
persuaded Pride that they were really 
friends, and so he let them through. Then 
they put a sentinel named Good Resolve, 
and he stood there looking firm and strong 
as though no one could ever move him. 
But the enemies came again, and kept on 
coming, till Good Resolve had never a 
moment’s rest, and at last one day he 
dropped off to sleep and in a minute the 
crafty foe had knocked him down and got 
past him. And so it went on until at 
last one day they tried a new sentinel 
called Love. Love was so keen-sighted 
that he could see through every one’s dis- 
guise, so strong that he never went to 
sleep, so brave that he never was afraid 
of any one. While he was there the house 
was always safe. 

Do you see what that story means ? 
The house is our own heart, the enemies 
are the evil thoughts and wishes that try 
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to come in. However proud or deter- 
mined we are they will get in somehow: 
But if we do love God with all our hearts 
we shall be safe. Love was the sentinel 
at Joseph’s door when he said, “‘ How can 
I do this great wickedness and sin against 
God ?”’ Love was the sentinel at the 
door of that grand old man who said, 
when they wanted him to deny Jesus 














Whenever a pious Jew goes in or out / 
of his house he touches the box. 


Christ, ‘‘ Eighty-and-six years have I 
served Him and He never did me wrong, 
and how can I blaspheme my King who 
saved me?” Let love to God be the 
sentinel at your door too. 

Now I want to go on to tell you how this 
sentinel Love treats those enemies of our 
hearts which come and try to make their 
way in, and I want to show you how Love 
can see right through shams, and can teach 
us to call everything by its right name. 


Sometimes we read in the paper that a 
man has been sent to prison who used to 
call himself by half-a-dozen different 
names. When he had disgraced one name 
he took another, lest people should remem- 
ber what he had done and be afraid to 
trust him. Sometimes we read of people 
who try to pass off brass counters for 
sovereigns or electro-plate for sterling 
silver. We all think it right that men 
who try to deceive others like this should 
be punished ; for we ought, all of us, to 
hate shams and lies and everything that 
is false. 

But one of the worst dangers that we 
have to meet is to know what is true and 
what is false, what is right and what is 
wrong, because so many evil things go 
about with good names. There is the 
enemy called Selfishness who often calls 
himself Fairness, there is the enemy called 
Cowardice who calls himself Prudence, 
there is Unkindness who calls himself 
Manliness, and others more than I can 
name. 

Let me tell you a story or two to try to 
make this plain. Two boys set out one 
holiday for a long country walk, one 
twelve years old and one eight. They 
had so good a time that they went much 
farther than they meant to go, and when 
night came on they were still some miles 
from home. Poor little eight-years-old 
was tired and footsore, and began to drop 
behind. His brother was just turning 
round to help him on when a thought 
which called itself Manliness but whose 
real name was Unkindness said, ‘‘ Leave 
him alone; it isn’t manly to be tired.” 
And so, without a single word of encour- 
agement or help, he just kept straight on 
and left the little man to trudge on all by 
himself. 

Two girls stood looking at two presents 
left for them at their home by some kind 
friend. The elder was just beginning to 
say to the younger, “‘ Now, you have first 
pick,” when an enemy whose name was 
Selfishness but who called himself “ Fair- 
ness ” came by and whispered, “ It’s only 
fair you should have the best, take it 
while you’ve got the chance.” So she 
snatched up the largest and said ‘“ This 
is mine.” 
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A man was just going to be punished 
for a crime he had never done, and there 
was only one man in the crowd who knew 
he was innocent. He was opening his 
mouth to say so, when Cowardice came 
along dressed to look like Prudence, and 
said to him, “ It isn’t wise to speak ; they 
will be sure to think you did it yourself.” 
He listened, and the innocent man had to 
suffer. 

Don’t you see that all these people 
wanted some one to show them that it 
was really Unkindness and Selfishness and 
Cowardice that crept into their hearts and 
ruled them ? If Love had been keeping 
the door, Love would have told them. 
Love doesn’t make mistakes like that. 
If we really love God with all our hearts 
we are sure to love one another too, and 
so shall see clearly how we ought to treat 
one another. 

There is a beautiful story told of a great 
man called Anthony. Some of these 
enemies wanted to win his heart, and they 
came to him looking altogether lovely and 
good. But Anthony had Love as his 
sentinel, and spoke to them in the name 
of Christ, and presently as he looked at 
them they changed, and he saw them as 
they really were—evil and ugly things, 
for wrong-doing is the ugliest thing in the 
world. We all need a guard at our heart’s 
door to do the same for us. We all find 
it hard sometimes to know exactly what 
is the true and kind and right thing to do 
But if we pray to God “ shed abroad Thy 
love in my heart’ and “ teach me to love 
Thee, O my God ”’ God Himself will send 
the sentinel to keep our hearts pure. 

We have been talking about evil things 
calling themselves by good names. I 
want to show you another plan that the 
enemies of our hearts have. That is to 
nickname good things with bad names 
and so try to make us ashamed of them. 
So they tell us that to be good is to be soft, 
and that to be reverent and to try to 
please God is namby-pamby. More 
people have been laughed out of doing 
what is right and shamed into doing 
wrong than we can tell. Listen to this 
story and you will see that more plainly. 
Once upon a time a young man, tall and 
strong and brave, set out from home to 
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make his fortune. On his finger he was 
wearing a splendid diamond-ring, with 
a stone that flashed and sparkled in the 
sunshine ; it was his mother’s parting gift, 
and was to him the dearest thing in all the 
world. When he looked at it the tears 
came into his eyes and he prayed to God 





She snatched up the largest and said “‘ This is mine.” 


to bless and keep the dear one he loved 
so much who had given it to him. Now 
it happened that his road led him past a 
cave where were hiding three very clever 
thieves, and the moment they saw the 
ring they resolved to get it, and to get it 
without having to fight for it. And so 
they laid their plans and set to work. The 
first of them came and walked along by 
the side of the young man. Presently he 
said, “What’s that you’re wearing ?”’ 
‘‘ My diamond-ring,”’ said the boy. “ Dia- 
mond!” said the thief; ‘“‘ nonsense, it’s 
only paste. If I were you I should turn 
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the stone in and then nobody can see it.” 
With that he said “ good-morning’”’ and 
walked off. And the poor boy looked at 
the stone and half believed he saw a flaw 
in it, and so with a sigh turned it inwards. 
Not many yards on he met the second 
thief, who presently said, “‘ What do you 
call that ring of yours? Gold?” “Of 
course, gold,”’ said the boy. ‘“‘ Nonsense, 
man,” said the thief, “it’s only plated, 
and very thin plating too; take it off 
and put it in your pocket, it’s not good 
enough for you.” Once more the boy 
walked on alone, but now the ring was 
off his finger and in his hand, and he began 
to think the gold was not half so bright as 


The silly boy in a fit of passion took his ring and hurled it into an old 
thorn-bush by the road-side. 





when he started. Just then came up the 
third thief, who did not wait at all, but 
said, “I am surprised to see a bright 
young man like you with a rubbishy ring 
like that. Take my advice and throw it 
into the next stream you come to; every 
one will laugh at you if you wear it.” 
Then he too fell behind, and the silly boy 
in a fit of passion took his ring and hurled 
it into an old thorn-bush by the road-side. 
And then came the thieves and hunted 
for and found the ring and went off trium- 
phant. 

I think you could tell me the lesson of 
that story. A boy’s mother teaches him at 
home that goodness is the best thing in 

the world, teaches him to 

honour the Bible and the 

Lord’s day, and to be 

pure and loving and true. 

Then he goes out and 

perhaps some one laughs 

and says it is very foolish 
and very stupid to be so 
particular, or says that he 
daren’t do what others 
do, or perhaps that he is 
a milksop or a sneak. We 
don’t like to be called 
such names, and it is hard 
not to listen to them. 
If the boy had loved 
his mother truly he 
-. would never have thought 
more of the thieves’ words 
than of hers. Her word 
and her wishes would 
have been first. So if 
we love God we are sure 
to learn to love what 

God loves, and to hate 

only what He forbids. 

Now we come to the 
most important lesson of 
all, for we are going to 
ask how we are to learn 
to love God with all our 
heart. 

We can’t be made to 

love anybody. In the 

old story of those two 
great friends Damon and 

Pythias, who loved each 

other so much that each 
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wanted to die for the other, the tyrant 
who was threatening to kill them said he 
would let them off if they would have him 
for a third friend. But if he made them 
do that he couldn’t make them love him. 
That was just the one thing all his 
strength could not do. 

So the Bible doesn’t say, “ you must 
love God,” it only tells us so much about 
Him that we can’t help loving Him if we 
will think about all that He has done for 
us. It is very sad to say so, but lots of 
people don’t love God with all their hearts. 
Some of them are only frightened when 
they think of Him, and some have a little 
love for Him sometimes, but generally 
forget Him altogether, and some never 
think of Him at all. That is the reason 
why there is so much wrong and trouble 
in the world, it is because so few hearts 
are really guarded by the sentinel Love. 

Now, the first rule for loving is to try 
quietly to think how much God loves us. 
A friend of mine told me that he was once 
preaching in a mission-room in Birming- 
ham. It was a wild and rainy night, and 
presently a poor, miserable man, soaked 
through and through, came in and sat 
down. They were just going to sing, and 
one of the helpers found the hymn in a 
book and handed it to the man, pointing 
to the first line. The man sat still and 
looked ; he didn’t stand up or try to sing, 
only sat there with his eyes fixed on the 
page. Presently tears began to roll down 
his cheeks, and that very night he learnt 
to love God and to begin a new life. What 
was it he was reading that was able to 
touch his heart ? It was a line we all 
know, “ Jesu! Lover of my soul.” He 
said afterwards that the thought that how- 
ever sinful he was, and he had been a very 
bad man, yet Jesus Christ loved him, had 
taken hold of him so that he could only 
think over and over again, “ Lover of my 
soul.’’ Let us think now how much God 
loves us. He loved us so much that He 
gave us His own Son to come into the 
world to be our Saviour; Jesus Christ 
loved us so much that He wore the crown 
of thorns and was nailed to the cruel cross 
for us. God loves us still, and has given 
us to-day everything that is bright and 
happy and good, and has sent His Holy 
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Spirit to speak to our hearts and try to 
win them. It is when we think of such 
things that we say, “ We love Him be- 
cause He first loved us.” 

The second rule for loving is to re- 
member that God is always near us and to 
be often speaking to Him. When we are 





The man sat still and looked ; he didn’t stand up 
or try to sing 


away from our friends if we really love 
them we often think of them and write 
to them. If we don’t do that we forget 
them. 

God helps those who love Him. St. 
Paul says that God sheds abroad His love 
in our hearts by His Holy Spirit given to 
us, which means that the Spirit ot God 
Himself comes to help us to learn the 
lessons we have been speaking of. 
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The War 


THE Japanese still continue to carry 
everything before them. A reported de- 
feat with great loss, of the army advancing 
from* Feng-Hwang-Cheng proved to have 
no further foundation than the fact that 
the Japanese, for strategical purposes, had 
fallen back a few miles. But within a day 
or two the heights of Kinchau, one of the 
defences of Port Arthur, were taken by 
assault, despite the desperate resistance 
of the, Russians, who retired, leaving 
seventy-eight guns in the hands of the 
Japanese. It was at great cost that the 
latter secured the victory, the casualties 
amounting to about four thousand killedand 
wounded. The losses on the other side were 
rather more than a thousand. Port Arthur 
would now seem to be at the mercy of the 
Japanese, who have bombarded it for days. 
General Koroupatkin was expected to have 
made an attempt to relieve it. 

The Russian Navy, too, has suffered 
another disaster, the cruiser Bogatyr 
having gone ashore on the coast near 
Vladivostock and become, according to 
all accounts, a total wreck. But against 
this must be set the first great naval loss 
of Japan, a loss far greater than the most 
recent Russian disaster. The battleship 
Hatsuse struck two mines off Port Arthur 
and sank with about four hundred officers 
and men. The same day the Japanese 
cruiser Kasuga was rammed by the 
Yoshino during a fog and sank with three 
hundred men. The case of the Hatsuse 
has led to much discussion, Japan having 
protested against the laying of mines by 
Russia on the high seas. 


The Tibetan Mission 

FURTHER fighting has taken place in 
Tibet, and the British mission has now 
developed into an armed expedition. The 
Tibetans entrenched themselves at 
Gyangtse and occupied the fort. Then 
they commenced a movement which had 


for its object the enveloping of the British 
force, whereupon Colonel Brander decided 
to attack the enemy. The battle lasted 
eleven hours and the entrenchments were 
captured. The British lost one officer 
and three Sepoys killed and three officers 
and nine men wounded. The Tibetans 
lost heavily. They were, however, little 
daunted, but attacked several of our 
outposts later. It is likely that further 
reinforcements will now be sent to Tibet. 
The present force numbers 4,600 troops. 
besides nearly 4,000 carriers. 


France and the Vatican 


THE diplomacy of the new régime at the 
Vatican has not been particularly fortu- 
nate so far as relations with France are 
concerned. The Vatican having pro- 
tested strongly against President Loubet’s 
visit to the King of Italy, a French news- 
paper published the full text of the protest 
which contained the sentence, “ If, not- 
withstanding all this the Pontifical Nuncio 
remains at his post in Paris, it is for rea- 
sons of a specially grave character.” 
Great indignation was at once aroused, 
which increased a hundredfold, and caused 
the matter to wear a serious aspect, when 
it was discovered that the sentence was 
only in the Note communicated to other 
Powers and was omitted from the French 
copy. To have two versions of a note 
communicated to the Powers is regarded 
as an unpardonable violation of diploma- 
tic etiquette and procedure, and the 
French Ambassador to the Vatican, 
acting under orders, at once left Rome. 

It seems a curious contradiction of the 
policy of upholding the figment of 
temporal power, that on 29th May a 
meeting took place between King Victor 
Emmanuel and Cardinal Svampa, Arch- 
bishop of Bologna, the first official recog- 
nition of the Italian sovereign by a Prince 
of the Roman Church in an important 
city of the ex-Papal States. 
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The Military Future of the Nation conscription has been adopted by all the 
CONSIDERABLE stir has been caused by great European powers save Britain, 
the majority Report of the Royal Com- “while her antagonist, by previous or- 
mission appointed to inquire ‘whether ganisation would be enabled to devote to 
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Types of the Japanese Infantry that stormed the heights of Kinchau, 


any, and if so, what, changes are required 
in order to secure the military efficiency 
and adequate strength of the Militia and 
Volunteer Forces.” 


the struggle the greater part of its resources 
both in men and in material, Great Britain 
would not, at the beginning, have at her 
disposal in any effective form more than 
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a fraction of her population, and her 
material resources could be very imper- 
fectly applied. Thus at the present time 
the organized energy of which Great 
Britain can dispose for her defence and 
for that of her Empire is, proportionately, 
but a fraction of that of which a Conti- 
nental Great Power can avail itself.” 
The Volunteer and Militia Forces, the 
Commissioners describe as very defective 


racks. Thirdly, that the instruction shall 
be given by a body of specially educated 
and highly-trained officers.” 

While abstaining from detailed recom- 
mendations, the Commissioners observe 
that the necessary thorough training could 
be given within one year, after which, only 
one or two annual periods of a few weeks’ 
exercise or manoeuvres would be needed. 
“The experience of other countries,” 





Russian priests blessing the colours of troops going to the Far East. 


and quite unqualified to take the field 
against a regular European army, and the 
only way in which an army for home 
defence, adequate in strength and military 
efficiency to defeat an invader, can be 
raised and maintained in the United King- 
dom is by adopting the principles now 
followed by every great European country. 
These principles are set forth as follows : 

“First, that as far as possible the whole 
able-bodied population shall be trained to 
arms. Secondly, that the training shall be 
given in a period of continuous service 
with the colours, not necessarily in bar- 
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continues the report, “ shows that, after 
deducting men of insufficient physique 
and the classes by law exempt from ser- 
vice, such for example as clergymen and 
the only sons of widows, the number 
annually trained is about fifty per cent. 
of the young men of twenty. The male 
population of that age in the United King- 
dom is about 380,000, and if half that 
number were trained each year and 
remained for the three next years liable 
to be recalled to the colours in case of 
emergency the home defence army, after 
due provision by voluntary enlistment for 
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the Navy and for all the purposes served 
by the regular Army, and after due allow- 
ance for natural wastage, would on 
mobilization number about 350,000 men, 
which is approximately the strength 
proposed to us. 
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ful party in favour of conscription. The 
burden of militarism on the Continent is 
sufficiently obvious to cause even the 
suggestion of this system of a blood tax 
to be heard with disquiet. It will be a 
bad day for Britain if she has to depend 





Japanese medical stores and officers being landed in Korea. 


‘““ We have examined into the probable 
cost of the system, which we believe would 
be less than the present cost of the military 
forces. 

“After some years there would be in 
the United Kingdom a very large number 
of men above the age of twenty-four, who, 
having received a good military training, 
would be a source of reserve strength in 
case of great national emergency.” 


Will Conscription be Adopted ? 


TuHIs virtual recommendation of con- 
scription naturally led to much discussion, 
and while the Press generally condemns 
any such proposal and Mr. Balfour has 
declared that there is no intention on the 
part of the Government to bring forward 
a scheme of forced service, yet it cannot be 
denied there is a small but somewhat power- 


upon compulsory military service for her 
defence. 

It is satisfactory to know that this 
report of the Royal Commission was not 
an unanimous one. Several minority 
reports and memorandums are submitted. 
Colonel O’Callagan-Westropp is not so 
fully convinced as his colleagues that com- 
pulsion is absolutely essential, and Colonel 
Satterthwaite and Colonel Dalmahoy con- 
sider that it is unnecessary and un- 
desirable. 

The Licensing Bill 

ONE result of the Government’s Licens- 
ing Bill has been the welding together into 
one compact body, speaking with one 
voice, of the many individuals, agencies and 
societies which are working for temper- 
ance reform. The great demonstratio1 
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against the Bill at the Albert Hall, London, 
on May 28th, was a proof of this. There 
the speakers, who were unanimous in their 
condemnation, included men of such 
different characters and beliefs as Mr. John 


of licensed houses will be made 
impossible. 

4.—Because the total effect of the Bill 
is to prevent that effective control 
by the public over the liquor traffic 





The Lhassa General and some of his men who attacked the British Tibetan Mission. 


Morley, Dr. Clifford, the Bishop of Ken- 
sington, Viscount Peel, Mr. Arthur Cham- 
berlain, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, and Mr. 
T. W. Russell, M.P. Ten thousand people 
were present, and the following resolution 
was passed without one dissentient voice : 
“That this meeting strongly condemns 
the Licensing Bill introduced into the 
House of Commons by H.M. Government. 
1.—Because it interferes in the most 
serious way with the administrative 
powers which the Licensing Jus- 
tices have exercised for centuries. 
2.—Because its proposals in regard to 
compensation create, for the first 
time, a permanent vested interest 
in annual licenses. 
.—Because under its provisions, any 
adequate reduction in the number 
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which is necessary in the interests 
of moral and social well-being. 

“ For all these reasons this meeting calls 
upon all who have the welfare of the people 
at heart to make the most strenuous effort 
to prevent the Bill from becoming law. 

“That a petition against the Bill be 
presented to Parliament, and copies of the 
resolution be sent to the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, Right Hon. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and all the members of the Metro- 
politan constituencies.” 

Lord Peel and a Time Limit 

VISCOUNT PEEL, who was the Chairman, 
was very emphatic on the absolute neces- 
sity of having a time limit in connection 
with the proposed compensation. 
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The Government, he said, was going to 
put “ the trade ” into leading strings, and 
to dangle it in its arms ; and if this process 
of nursing lasted, say, seven years, surely 
by that time the trade would have learnt 
what mutual insurance was. After that 
time the trade ought to be able to leave the 
cradle and stand upon its own feet. With 
such a time limit, the people themselves 
would have some prospect of deciding 
about the number of public-houses in a 
locality. He wanted to see the people 
given power to try experiments, as this 
was essentially a thing on which public 
experiments should be tried. Social, 
moral, and religious questions were all 
bound up with this question of licensing. 
The time for improving this Bill had not 
passed; the time for amendment was 
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Mr. Morley and the Bill “7 

Mr. JOHN MoRLEY’s was the speech 
of the day. He dealt extensively with 
the various points of the Bill, and while 
fully recognising the difficulties in the way 
of a solution of the drink problem, declared 
that this Bill was a step in the wrong 
direction, an opinion with which every- 
one in the meeting heartily agreed. 

‘* Anybody,” he said, ‘‘ who has investi- 
gated the various experiments which have 
been made by the English-speaking com- 
munities all over the world, anybody who 
realizes the enormous variety of conditions 
which exist in this country, will not 
believe for a moment that it is a very easy 
thing to determine what are the best 
solutions of the various difficulties that 
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The British Mission in Tibet crossing a river. 


come, and: he hoped -that ‘in -Committee 
the House.of Commons would rise to the 
occasion, and be influenced by such 
meetings as that, and those held in other 
parts of the country, which demanded 
that there should be a better response than 
this Bill provided to the conscientious 
scruples and intelligent feeling of the 
country. 


opinion, temper, and policy during the 
last twenty or thirty years has been enor- 
mous; but at all events we know that 
there is not a man or a woman in this hall 
who does not feel that this Bill is a step 
backwards—that it blocks the way to new 
reform, and gets rid of no old abuses. If 
this Bill passes, it will be an immense 
victory over many declarations of Parlia- 
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ment, over the aims and policies of many 
ministers, and over the feelings of the 
people. But let us wait! That sinister 
victory is not yet won. Be strong, and of 
good courage, and it will not be won.” 


Other Protests 


A GREAT public meeting was held a week 
earlier at the Memorial Hall, London, 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan 
Free Church Federation, at which a resolu- 
tion was passed strongly condemning the 
Bill, and similar resolutions are’ being 
passed by Friendly Societies and other 
bodies all over the country. 

Many Unionists are opposed to the 
Bill. Mr. Cameron Corbett, M.P., the well- 
known philanthropist, for instance, has 
written a letter to Mr. Balfour in which 
he says :—‘‘ My hostility to the Licensing 
Bill is so strong that I feel bound to use 
every effort inside and outside the House 
against its passing, and I shall be glad to 
know if in your judgment it would be the 
most honourable course for me to pursue 
to vacate my seat and seek the verdict of 
my constituents upon my line of action. 
I cannot, of course, refrain from making 
every effort to prevent the passing of a 
measure which I believe would sacrifice 
the most profound and permanent inter- 
ests of the community to the further 
endowment of its richest trade, believing 
as I do that the great brewery companies, 
to whom the advantage would go, have 
already profited too largely, rather than 
too little, by their monopoly, under the 
existing law, and that their further claim 
is wholly unwarranted. If my pursuance 
of this line of hostility makes it desirable 
in your judgment that I should test the 
feeling of my constituency I am most 
willing to do so.” 


A Time Limit Rejected 


But all this has had no effect thus far 
upon the Government, which declines to 


entertain any idea of a time limit. Mr. 
Balfour denied the title of the clergy of 
any denomination as such to be heard as 
to the particular provisions which should 
be inserted in a Bill dealing with the 
temperance question. What was there, 
he asked, in the mere lapse of time which 
would take away the equitable right of 
compensation to which, in the view of a 
large number of members, license-holders 
were entitled 2? What benefit, he further 
wanted to know, would accrue to the 
cause of temperance or the better conduct 
of public-houses by introducing a time 
limit, and who would enter the Trade 
during the last year or two before the 
period expired ? Unless it was meant to 
inflict deliberate injustice on the Trade 
it would be far better to let the Bill remain 
as it stood. 

After several other speakers had ad- 
dressed the House, Mr. Balfour again 
spoke, and the time limit was rejected by 
a majority of 98. 


The Brewers and the Bill 

The way in which “ the trade”’ views 
the Bill may be gathered from a circular 
which a certain brewery company sent to 
its shareholders, urging them to influence 
members of Parliament in favour of the 
Bill and adding that ‘“‘any attempt to 
insert a time limit clause or other amend- 
ments unjust to the trade, which could 
only have the effect of wrecking the Bill, 
will need the most strenuous resistance.” 

A meeting of Northern brewers, too, 
evidently with the reception of this Bill 
before their minds, passed a resolution, 
“That having regard to the unfair and 
illogical attitude of the clergy towards the 
licensing question, and other matters con- 
nected with the trade, this meeting of 
Yorkshire brewers pledges itself to do all 
in its power to assist the present move- 
ment for the Disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church.” 
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HE article by Professor Currie 
Martin on the Sunday School of 
the Future will be read with the 
deepest interest by all having at 

heart the spiritual welfare and religious 
education of the young. There is a gene- 
ral feeling abroad that present methods 
are not altogether satisfactory, and the 
suggestions which Professor Currie Martin 
makes are worthy of the most earnest con- 
sideration. 

It has always seemed to us that the 
whole system of dealing with children in 
the Sunday School is wrong. There you 
have no such authority and means of 
keeping boys and girls in order as you have 
at the day school, and attentiveness, 
orderly behaviour, and even attendance 
sometimes, must be purely voluntary on 
the part of the child. 

Now, the only method of reaching a boy 
or girl in the Sunday School lies in the 
personal influence of the teacher. A man 
goes into a Sunday School, takes a class 
and gives himself up to the work. He 
takes the trouble to see things from the 
view-point of his boys. He understands 
their circumstances, gets a grip of their 
characters, dispositions, etc., and by 
tact, perseverance, earnestness, and sheer 
hard work, makes those boys so like 
him and like the teaching, that they look 
forward to Sunday School as one of the 
best incidents of the week. 

This goes on for a couple of years, say, 
and then just as the teacher has got a firm 
hold of his boys, they are moved into a 
higher class. All resent the change, some 
with little parental control, leave the 
school; the others, who are compelled by 
their parents or guardians to attend, 
manifest their resentment by irritating be- 
haviour, which while tending to demoral- 
ize the class is not regarded as sufficiently 
disorderly to warrant severe dealing. 

Over and over again we have seen this 
happen. The results are disastrous and 


the loss of labour and energy enormous. 
The old teacher has to commence all over 
again with a new set of boys, his work on 
his former scholars being largely lost, and 
the teacher of the higher class has to 
commence the winning of the “ pro- 
moted”’ boys. 

What is the remedy ? Well, it seems 
to us that, provided you have suitable 
and devoted teachers—and of course if 
you have not those you cannot expect 
in any circumstances for success—that 
the scheme is for each teacher to retain his 
children, and go up with them, and if boys 
or girls have remained for eight or nine 
years in a school, with the same teacher 
and have become attached to the teacher, 
the school and the teaching, you are not 
going to lose them at all. 

A natural objection which might be 
raised is that if this system were pursued, 
you would get an accumulation of elder 
classes at the head of the school and a lack 
of teachers lower down. But this is not 
the case. When the boys (and, of course, 
all that applies to boys is equally true of 
girls) reach the ages of sixteen onwards 
they can be formed into a Young Men’s 
Class, the various higher classes being 
merged, and the teachers all acting as 
workers, for in a large class of young 
fellows you need plenty of helpers. The 
supply of teachers lower down is easily 
met, for if the work has been done well 
right through the school, there will be 
no lack of volunteers from the older 
members of the young men’s and young 
women’s classes to take junior classes, and 
they will have learnt the best methods of 
winning and teaching children. 

+ * * * * 

The Editor begs to thank the following 
readers for postal orders sent through him 
for the social work of the Salvation Army. 
“A Well-wisher,” £1, and Miss Jean 
Belfrage, ls. These sums have been sent 
on to the headquarters of the Army. 
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Rules governing 


Four pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of three months to the persons solving 
the most puzzles on this page, the money 
being divided into first prize of £2, second 
prize of £1, and third and fourth prizes of 
10s. each. 


The award of the prizes for the months 
of July, August, and September will be 
announced in the November number of 
the Magazine. 


Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) 
teal name as well as the pseudonym. 
Having once done so it will not be neces- 
sary to do it again as long as the same 
pseudonym is maintained. 
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this Competition 


Each month the correct solutions of 
the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced. When the award of prizes 
is made at the end of three months the 
real names of the winners will be an- 
nounced, as well as their pseudonyms. 


In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among 
them. 


All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 

Answers must be addressed to ‘‘ The 
Puzzle Editor,’ SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 


Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


N.B.—It ts not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 
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ASK FOR - 


Fry's 
“FIVE BOYS” - - 
MILK GHOCOLATE. 


** Unrivalled as a Chocolate Confection.” 
—Medwal Magazine. 


BRITISH MILK & BRITISH LABOUR. 











Sold by Drapers Everywhere. Established 1791. 


Horrockses’ 


LONGCLOTHS, NAINSOOKS, CAMBRICS, 
INDIA LONGCLOTHS. 


SHEETINGS, FLANNELETTES 


READY-MADE SHEETS of the Highest Quality. 
(plain and hemstitched) 


A N.B.—See‘ Horrockses’’ 
Horrockses’ name on 


each Sheet. on selvedge. 














Isbister’s 
“Pro and Con” Series. 


TuHIs is a series of volumes dealing with the more 
important debated questions of public interest, in 
which the subjects are treated, not, as is usual, 
from one side only, but impartially by acknow- 
ledged authorities on both sides. 

Neither side sees the argument of his opponent; 
but each, working independently, makes out the 
strongest possible case for his side. 

The two essays are bound together—the “con"’ 
following the “pro’’—in a handy octavo volume, 
well printed and well bound, at the very moderate 
price of 2s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the arguments themselves the 
books also contain a very full bibliography of the 
question, the intention being to make each book of 
the series not only a most important contribution 
to the immediate discussion of the question with 
which it deals, but also a valuable work for per- 
manent reference. 


Old Age Pensions 


Pro—FREDERICK ROGERS 
Con—FREDERICK MILLAR 
[Ready 


Spiritualism 
Is Communication with Disembodied 
Spirits an Established Fact ? 
Pro—E. WAKE COOK 


Con—FRANK PODMORE 
[Ready 


Alien Immigration 
Should Restrictions be Imposed ? 


Pro—FREDERICK BRADSHAW 

Con—CHARLES EMANUEL 
[Ready 

ISBISTER & COMPANY, 


15 & 16 TavisrocK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


The Oldest and Best. 


a * Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 
feel no h-sitation in re 

ADAMS comme ding it to all 

house wives ” 
Tue QuEEN. 
For FURNITURE, BROWN 

BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 

OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 

NISHED AND ENAMELLED 

GOODS. 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 








YEARS’ SUCCESS. * 


THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, § 
Influenza, Whooping- 


fung Tonte 


Important Notice: 
SUBSTITUTION.—There are so many 
imitations of this sucessful, and there- 
fore popular, remety that it is of the 
utmost importance you should use 

the word “OWBRIDGE™ when 
buying Luny Tonic, and 

TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 

PB. epared i 
W.T.OWBKIDGE,M.P.S, Hull 

Sod eve yw ere in bottles. » 

i4d., 28 9a., 48. 6d., & ile, 


COPYRIGHT 

















BUTTER. 








A 
SCOTCH 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 


Copcteneng.* 


Tarcet. 
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_ The New 
Starch. 
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SEASONABLE DELICACIES! 


JULY. 
Bird’s Custard & Fruit 
Dishes for This Month. 
Strawbcrries & Custard 
(A Delightful Summer Dish) 
Sliced Bananas & Custard 
Stewed Cherries & Custard 
Stewed Gooseberries & Custard 
Stewed Raspberries & Custard 
Stewed Red Currants & Custard 
Stewed Prunes & Custard 
All Tinned and Bottled Fruits and 
Custard. 

















NO EGGS! 





Gu 


STARD 


POWDER 


Completely supersedes the use of Eggs 
in the preparation of High-Class Custard 
—Greatly increases the popularity of all 


Sweet Dishes—The 


unfailing resource 


of every successful hostess. 


RICH IN NUTRIMENT—DELICATE IN FLAVOUR. 
NO TROUBLE! 


NO RISK! 
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